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Sermons on Day-Dreams 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


To DREAM is Christian. To look 
at the world about us as one vast symbol 
of the perfection of God is to have the 
Christian mind. Men and women, 
birds and bees, buttercups and the waves 
of the ocean wailing endlessly along 
the sandy beach, all make us think of 
God. They have a tiny fragment of the 
beauty or power that God has without 
limit: they can make us homesick for 
heaven. To see an apple orchard in 
full bloom is to see the shadow of a 
substance that we shall some day see 
face to face. A Christian is undoubt- 
edly a dreamer. 

But there are dreams and dreams. 
Some dreaming can be quite’ dangerous, 
some positively disastrous. To live a 
balanced inner life we have to be very 
selective about our dreams, just as 
vigilant as we are in regard to our 
thoughts. Day-dreaming can be 
devilish. 

An early writer maintained that a 
child thinks the stars blossom on trees; 


when he climbs to the tree-tops he- 


thinks they cluster on the church-spire; 
when he climbs the spire he thinks he 
can gather them if he can just find a 
way of going still higher. Happiness 
always seems to be just beyond our 
reach, just around the corner. ‘Man 
never is but always to be blest.” Any- 


one who deludes himself into thinking 
that he actually will attain happiness 
here on earth is the victim of a dangerous 
dream. 

Our real estate is in heaven, not in 
Spain. Anyone who wastes and whiles 
away his time dreaming of castles in 
Spain is wasting away the substance of 
his soul. We have read of the gallant 
knight, gayly bedight in search of 
Eldorado, and we have also read of his 
disillusion: 


And as his strength failed him at length, 
He met a pilgrim shadow: 

“Shadow,” said he, 

“‘Where can it be— 

This land of Eldorado?” 


Only over the mountains of the Moon, 
and down the valley of the Shadow 
could the rider find the end of his 
quest. 

Steele, in the Spectator, tells of his 
castle-building. In his flights of fancy 
he became the orator inflaming or sooth- 
ing the passions of a mob, a king of 
vast powers, an Adonis of the boule- 
vards. But someone wou'd rap on his 
door, or tug at his sleeve or say hello, 
and all the glory vanished. “The ill 
consequences of these reveries is in- 
conceivably great, seeing the loss of 
imaginary possessions makes impres- 
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sions of real woe.” It is not only the 
wine-bibber who feels miserable the 
morning after: the day-dreamer often 
finds himself in the same condition. 


DAY-DREAMS A 
MENTAL DISSIPATION 


At first glance there seems to be no 
relation between dreams and sermon- 
preaching. Yet there is a relation and 
a very important one. The preacher 
should strive not so much to label this 
or that particular act a good or a mis- 
deed; casuistry in the good sense is 
important, but the preacher should 
strive chiefly to form a Christian atti- 
tude of mind. The Christian mind 
doesn’t dissipate its powers in day- 
dreaming. It sees life and sees it whole 
in all its joys and sorrows, all its nobility 
and wickedness. It entertains no sweet 
dreams of life as heaven on earth nor any 
bad dreams of life as a living hell. The 
Christian mind finds that truth is in the 
middle of the road. 

A sermon on the correct Christian 
attitude might begin with specific warn- 
ings against the wrong viewpoints. 
First, there is the mental gaze of the 
man who looks within and finds his 
soul smaller than it really is. This 
analytical, introspective pessimist re- 
signs himself to the conviction that he is 
nothing and can never amount to any- 
thing. He is a flower of self-conscious- 
ness tossed helplessly about in the 
rapidly flowing river of human existence. 
Such persons are atheists of some form 
or other: in practice they doubt either 
God’s existence or His personal love 
and providence. They are branches 
that have cut themselves off from the 
Vine, at least in their philosophy of life. 

Such, for instance, are the Existen- 
tialists who are creating such a stir in 
the literary and philosophical world 
to-day. 1! don’t mean the Catholic 
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existentialists but rather men _ like 
Camus and Sartre, nihilists who regard 
religion as the Great Absurdity and 
death as the Great Enemy. A terrible 
dream indeed is this philosophy of 
Sartre: “...my youth went with the 
wind, and I knew myself alone, utterly 
alone in the midst of this well-meaning 
little universe of yours. I was like a 
man who’s lost his shadow. And there 
was nothing left in heaven, no right or 
wrong, nor anyone to give me orders.” 

For a man like Camus existence is a 
sweet-tasting morsel flavored with the 
bitter expectancy of death: from the 
dark horizon of the future a slow per- 
sistent breeze is always blowing. Cer- 
tain Existentialists seem to think that no 
one is really aware of his own personality 
until he feels a sense of dread and an- 
guish about the contingency of his own 
existence. That, to the Christian, is 
certainly a bad dream: instead of seeing 
the soul as it is, capable of living the 
very life of God here and forever in the 
next world, Camus and Sartre see it as 
a shrivelled-up little leaf decaying into 
the mold of death. 


*“DEATH-AS-END” DENIES 
IMMORTALITY OF SOUL 


That morbid view of the human 
personality is to be found also in a dis- 
mal and dangerous article by a man who 
self-admittedly believes in no religion 
at all, in the September Aillantic Monthly. 
He states quite dogmatically that the 
life of man is purposeless and meaning- 
less, and he maintains that the modern 
mind must accept the ultimate irration- 
ality of everything. For him, religion 
is a dream, and as we read the article 
we can’t help thinking of Marx. This 
atheist would allow us to hold on to 
minor illusions like love, fame and 
glory. But the human race, he says, 
must surrender the Great Illusion of re- 
ligion or perish. 
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Then there are the dreamers who gaze 
inwardly and see themselves larger 
than they really are. The comic char- 
acter, Major Hoople, is a good example 
of this type of dreamer. The spotlight 
is always playing upon him, he thinks, 
and he can sing at the Metropolitan, 
pitch no-hit games in the World Series, 
build bridges and skyscrapers, and lead 
his armies to crushing victories. Maybe 
an inferiority feeling is the cause of such 
day-dreaming, but whatever the cause 
it leads to sad results. 

The high-school graduate who has 
grandiose schemes for making a quick 
fortune too often becomes a gangster 
when he finds that his schemes do not 
work. The home-town girl who goes to 
Hollywood with great ambitions may 
end up as a waitress at a drive-in stand, 
but some have suffered a more sordid 
fate than that. No doubt all of us have 
had dreams of personal glory, especially 
after reading certain advertisements. 
But the normal person catches himself 
as soon as he finds himself dreaming pipe 
dreams: his common-sense gets the 
better of his mental marijuana. 


SERMON ON MOUNT IS 
PRIMER OF MODERATION 


The Sermon on the Mount is a primer 
of moderation. Anyone who takes it to 
heart can never blow himself up with 
pretentious ambitions or swollen con- 
cepts of his own ego. There is a lot of 
essential Christianity in Hazlitt’s re- 
mark: “Everything has its own limits, 
a little centre of its own round which it 
moves; so that our true wisdom lies in 
our keeping in our own walk in life, how- 
ever humble or obscure, and being satis- 
fied if we can succeed in it.”” It was un- 
fortunate for England and the world 
that Cranmer didn’t content himself 
with his modest round of humble duties 
as a parish priest. 

There is another type of dreamer who 


looks outward rather than inward and 
sees the world in false colors. His world 
is a stage-set brilliantly lighted: the 
actors in the play are gorgeously cos- 
tumed, and ever in the background is a 
low and mellow music. I have known 
many young people who started life 
with such a viewpoint. But how quickly 
their dreams were shattered, to their 
own grief of soul! They had heard the 
priest reciting the prayers after Mass, 
and the words: “. . . to thee do we send 
up our sighs, mourning and weeping in 
this valley of tears.” But they con- 
sidered the Hail Holy Queen, not an ex- 
pression of Christian philosophy, but a 
quaint relic of the Dark Ages. 

One of the unhappy features of much 
of our popular devotional literature is 
that it fails to develop the Christian 
attitude towards the world. Some of 
these prayers assure the devout that 
Saint So-and-so will certainly help to 
shower down all manner of earthly 
blessings. But the mental viewpoint 
of the Psalms and of the Book of Job 
is missing to-day. “By the waters of 
Babylon we sat and wept when we re- 
membered Sion.” All through that 
psalm runs the quintessence of Chris- 
tian feeling, of a homesickness for 
heaven. Instead of reading the drama 
of the story of Job, our people are read- 
ing stories about this or that Catholic 
actress who made a fortune in Holly- 
wood. 

The world is in many respects very 
beautiful, but we must also remember 
the suffering and the moral corruption 
that are part of it. It is all very well 
for us to read Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 
of Verses when we are very young. 
But we should not expect to find such 
a world in reality. It was all very well 
for us to read Horatio Alger when we 
were very young, but we will never 
find such an array of honest business- 
men ready and willing to reward the 
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poor but pure and honest office-boy. 
The child of to-day will be, captivated 
by the luxurious world he sees in the 
movies: the marble stairs, the outdoor 
private swimming-pool, the mellow 
candle-light gleaming on silver and the 
festive table laden down with magnifi- 
cent dinners all the way from caviar to 
baked alaska. Yes, that’s a wonderful 
world, but not the world for a Christian. 

Again, there is the dreamer who goes 
through life until his disillusion, thinking 
that everybody is noble. Every woman 
is like Dante’s Beatrice: every man is 
a fine fellow. It’s quite an experience 
to attend a Rotary meeting, or even 
a testimonial dinner: if you would 
believe what is said, you would indeed 
have a very high opinion of human 
nature. But the normal human being 
doesn’t put much stock in such empty 
talk. He knows human nature too 
well. There are very many good men 
in the world and there are some ex- 
cellent qualities even in the worst of 
men, but human nature never achieves 
the high general standard of perfection 
that is presumed by the glad-hand 
organizations and their members. 

Then too there is the man who labors 
under the illusion that all the sons of 
men are evil. He sees the dark shadow 
of sin everywhere, the finest achieve- 
ments of humanity take on a suspicious 
look. Read to him the account of 


some honest taxi-driver who returned a. 


lost purse or wallet, and he turns up his 
nose and says that the man was a fool 
or else the newspaper doesn’t have the 
full story. ‘‘There’s something else to 
it,” he’ll tell you knowingly, “every man 
has his price.” As for his opinions of 
the personal morality of an individual, 
he will base them on the Kinsey Report. 
“Sure, he has a mistress down on Park 
Avenue.” 

Briefly, the Christian doesn’t expect 
too much out of this life. He is the 
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heir of twenty centuries of experience 
and belief: to surrender himself to 
day-dreams he would have to reject all 
that he has ever learned. He feels 
that it would be a waste of time to test 
the validity of the Christian attitude by 
learning the lessons of his own mistakes 
and heartaches. The Church tells him 
that the world is a bad investment: 
having every reason to believe the 
Church he has no reason for squandering 
his faith, hope, affection and enthusiasm 
on what he knows to be a bad bargain. 


CYNICCYNIC IS MORE 
FORTUNATE THAN OPTIMIST 


In a certain sense, the man who is 
cynical about human nature is not 
quite as unfortunate as the rosy op- 
timist. When the former loses his 
cynicism, he has all to gain: when the 
latter loses his optimism, he has to 
suffer. Moreover, the sentimental op- 
timist usually makes life miserable for 
others by expecting too much of them. 
When he fails to find the splendid 
qualities he presumes in others, he 
criticizes, gossips, grumbles and com- 
plains. The Christian doesn’t expect 
to find many saints. 

De Tocqueville said: “If, to console 
you for having been born, you must 
meet with men whose most secret mo- 
tives are always actuated by fine and 


elevated feelings, you need not wait, 


you may go and drown yourself im- 
mediately. But if you would be satis- 
fied with a few men, whose actions are in 
general governed by those motives, and 
a large majority who from time to time 
are influenced by them, you need not 
make such faces at the human race.” 
Don’t expect too much of human nature 
and you won’t be disappointed. 

The Christian who has the least 
illusions is likely to be the happiest. 
Especially is this true with regard to 
the happiness of life itself. He who 
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expects much happiness will probably 
get little. Consider for instance the 
statements of certain famous people. 
They complained of the unhappiness of 
life, and in most cases it was due to the 
fact that they hoped for too much. 
Madame de Stael said to Chateaubriand 
shortly before her death: “I am now 
what I have always been—lively and 
sad.” Madame Recamier, for forty 
years the idol of French society, wrote 
to her niece: “I sit and muse on the 
shore of the ocean. I go over all the 
sad and joyous circumstances of my 
life. I hope you will be more happy 
than I have been.” 

Goethe wrote: “I have ever been 
considered one of Fortune’s chiefest 
favorities; nor can I complain of the 
course my life has taken. Yet, truly, 
there has been nothing but toil and 
care; and in my seventy-fifth year, 
I may say that I have never had four 
weeks of genuine pleasure.” These men 
and women surely had long years of 
relative happiness. If they were un- 
happy, it was undoubtedly their own 
fault. Instead of being grateful for 
the little daily joys of life, they were 
seeking for maximum happiness, for 
unbroken periods of ecstatic pleasure. 

Wordsworth complained that there 
was a time when meadow, grove and 
stream and every common sight ap- 
peared to him to be arrayed in all the 
glory, the celestial light and freshness of 
a dream. That was when he was very 
young, when he was a dreamer. But 
as he grew older, there was a sameness 
about everything. “But yet I know 
where’er I go, that there has passed 
away a glory from the earth.”” Was it 
because he expected too much of 
Nature? I think it was because he 
saw too little. He saw rainbows and 
stars and roses and shining waters and 
nothing more. He dreamt, but not as 
a Christian would dream. 


SEEN AS PURPOSEFUL, 

NATURE NEVER TIRESOME 

He dreamt of superficial, transient 
beauty; a genuine Christian would 
dream of the God underneath the 
beauty. A Christian would look deep 
into Nature in Autumn and _ find 
that every burning bush was aflame 
with God. Christ saw the lilies of the 
field not as pretty little flowers but as 
manifestations of the Will of God. 
Thus, to Christ and to St. Francis 
Nature could never become tiresome. 

Msgr. Ronald Knox describes the 
Christian attitude of mind in his Re- 
treal for Priests. He pictures an Israel- 
ite the morning after the flight from 
Egypt looking back at the expanse of 
the Red Sea. Dimly through the 
mysterious pillar of cloud he discerns 
the point of a pyramid: that is Egypt. 
“And that is what the world ought to 
look like, all the time, to you and me 
who have been baptized.” If we have 
been baptized we have died to the old 
life of pride, covetousness, lust, and we 
have risen to thenew life of charity, peace, 
patience, benignity,mildness. Thethings 
of the world are like things that we 
have left behind in a previous existence. 

In Romeo and Juliet Queen Mab gal- 
lops by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of 


love; 
O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies 
straight; 
O’erlowyers’ fingers, whostraight dream on fees 
O’er ladies’ lips who straight on kisses dream. . 


The spirit of Queen Mab of the fairies 
is still galloping through the minds of 
men and women of to-day. Instead of 
seeing themselves and the world about 
them as it actually is, they are trying 
to escape in day-dreams in which they 
consider themselves and the world 
better or worse than they are in actual- 
ity. But once the Queen of Heaven 
has entered a man’s mind, he can see 
nothing but the truth. 
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The Catholic Press Slipped 
Badly Here 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


= ApriL 4 a young priest said 
his First Mass in Kansas City, Kansas. 
At the end of the Mass the Bishop had 
the young priest pin the Papal Medal for 
Distinguished Service on his mother; 
and some of our Catholic papers carried 
this item together with the fact that this 
Mrs. Julius A. Burger was the mother 
of fourteen children all living, the eldest 
being twenty-six and the youngest six. 
But not a single Catholic weekly that I 
saw gave a summary of the human in- 
terest story that appeared in the Kansas 
City Star on the Sunday afterwards, 
written by one Sarah Kroh, a member of 
that paper’s staff, under the caption, 
““A Doctor and His Wife Find Joy in 
Family of Fourteen.” The opening 
paragraph-sentence of that article with 
the five accompanying pictures would 
not only arrest the attention of any 
reader, but cause him or her to read the 
story of the Burger family, which oc- 
cupied more than half a page. The 
article opens: 

“Over in the Amourdale district of 
Kansas City, Kansas, in a 3-story yellow 
brick house with a basketball court in 
the back yard, Dr. and Mrs. Julius A. 
Burger are making enviable progress in 
the rearing of fourteen children.” 


Then the author mentions that five of 
the fourteen children are already grown: 
three are nuns, one a priest, and one a 
medical student at St. Louis University. 
The nine others she describes as lively 
youngsters forming stair-steps from the 
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ages of six to nineteen. She goes on to 
say that Dr. Burger has a milk and gro- 
cery bill of $340 a month (no doubt, 
this includes the meat bill also). The 
writer quotes the mother as saying: 
“But we're thankful for them all; 
they’re our joy in life.” And then fol- 
lows the enumeration of this sacra- 
mentally distinguished family: Francis, 
6, ready to enter St. Thomas grade 
school; Angela, 7, second grade of St. 
Thomas School; Anne Marie, 8, third 
grade; Richard, 9, fourth grade; Carol, 
12, seventh grade; Raymond, 13, eighth 
grade; Charles, 15, a sophomore at 
Ward High School (Parochial), Kansas 
City, Kansas; Joan, 16, senior at Ward; 
Sister Rose Helen, 18, Mount St. Mary’s 
Convent, Wichita; Joseph, 19, a car 
tender for the Rock Island Railroad, 
who lives at home; Sister Julius Marie, 
21, a teacher at Florence, Kansas; 
Paul Benedict, 23, a medical student at 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Robert, 25, ordained a priest on 
April 3 at St. Thomas Catholic Church; 
and Sister Ann Catherine, 26, a teacher 
at St. Anthony’s School in Wichita. 

The first picture with its quasi-insert 
gives atmosphere to the article. The 
picture proper shows Mrs. Burger, 49, 
mending socks and being watched by 
Anne Marie, 8, admiringly. The pic- 
ture bears this explanation: “‘ MOTHER 
OF FOURTEEN—Mrs. Mary Burger, 
49, has realized with regret that her 
youngest son will start to school next 
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fall, and her house will be quiet for the 
first time in twenty-six years. Her 
daughter, Anne Marie, watches her 
mend socks.” The quasi-insert gives 
a view of the father swinging Angela, 
aged 7, as a part of his playing with the 
youngsters in the evening between 
house calls. 


CAREER WOMAN VERSUS 
WIFE AND MOTHER 


The writer of the article says that Dr. 
and Mrs. Burger have prepared them- 
selves well for bringing up their fourteen 
children; for in the twelve-room house 
are two bathtubs in perpetual use 
around bed time; two electric refrigera- 
tors for the stock of food necessary; a 
6-burner gas range, equipped with two 
ovens, and an electric water cooler (bus- 
iness office style) for drinking water. 
Mrs. Burger is quoted as saying that she 
has to go by schedule. And this is the 
order of the day that the writer describes 
as gone through with by Mrs. Burger: 


“By this schedule, she arises at 5 
o'clock in the morning. Before time to 
begin breakfast, she turns out a daily 
washing in her conventional-type washer 
without automatic features, and hangs 
the clothes on the backyard lines. 

“The children get up about 6 o'clock, 
and those who care to participate in 
morning devotions go to 6:30 o'clock 
Mass at the St. Thomas Catholic 
church, three blocks east of the home. 
By the time they return, their mother 
has breakfast ready—fruit, cereal, toast 
and milk (bacon and eggs on Sunday). 

“After breakfast, the boys make the 
beds, and if they don’t do them right, 
hospital style, they do them over. The 
girls wash the breakfast dishes, and then 
it’s a whoop and a rush for school. 

“Mrs. Burger, left alone with her 
youngest, Francis, then starts on the 
house. She has the assistance of a clean- 
ing woman two days a week and an 
ironing woman three days a week. She 
sees to it that one floor of the big house 
is cleaned thoroughly each day, return- 
ing to each floor every three days. The 


rest of the home is ‘smoothed over’ 
daily. 

“By 11:30 in the morning she starts 
luncheon—frequently cocoa and sand- 
wiches, sometimes eggs, and usually 
fruit. The children troop in from school, 
her husband comes home for luncheon, 
and soon they are seated at the big din- 
ing room table, saying grace in unison. 
Luncheon over, the children and Dr. 
Burger leave in a hurry, for school and 
the office. 

“When school is out, the children and 
their playmates hurry home to raid the 
ice boxes. To an outsider, this raid is a 
horrifying thing, but the mother is leni- 
ent with high-priced groceries. The 
children make themselves sandwiches of 
ham and cheese, jelly and peanut butter. 
Apples and oranges are available, too. 
There’s one strict rule insisted on—who- 
ever gets the food out, puts it away. If 
the kitchen is left in a mess, the children 
can return from play and put it in order. 

“In preparing dinners, Mrs. Burger 
has some good assistance from her 16- 
year-old daughter Joan. Another helper 
with cooking talent, surprisingly, is 
Charles, 15. Sometimes Charles whips 
up an entire meal, and though he is 
known as ‘the clown of the family,’ his 
brothers and sisters admit that his cook- 
ing is not bad. 

“Dinner at the home is substantial— 
steaks and roasts, at least two vege- 
tables, salad, and usually cake or pie, 
for which Mrs. Burger is famous among 
her children. 

“Evening is the time for fun. A 
basketball game is resumed in the back- 
yard; girls go back to the chalk-marked 
squares on the cement driveway and 
play hopscotch. 

“After dark, indoors the children 
make their own fun. Four are taking 
lessons on the piano, and one on the 
saxophone. There’s often a big mon- 
opoly game. A _ ping-pong table is 
busy. A favorite card game among the 
boys is ‘knuckle poker’ in which a win- 
ner is privileged to hit the knuckles of 
the loser, as hard as he can, with the 
edge of a deck of cards. 

“The children go to movies at least 
once a week, but usually not on week- 
nights, and they make the utmost of the 
well-known ability of a big family to find 
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their own fun at home among them- 
selves. 

“Bedtime comes early for the younger 
ones, and by 9:30 at night Mrs. Burger 
herself has retired. ith her day be- 
ginning at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
no chance for a nap, the mother is glad 
to be in bed early. 

“Many afternoons she spends at her 
sewing, and prides herself on getting to 
the bottom of the basket of socks every 
day. She provides her children with 
new clothing most of the time, but occa- 
sionally resorts to hand-me-downs. ‘I’m 
always taking something in or letting 
something out,’ she said with a smile. 
In keeping clothes sorted, she marks 
handkerchiefs with an individual French 
knot. She has made the rule that chil- 
dren will not wear Sunday clothes during 
the week.” 


PASTOR ADVERTISES FOR 
CATHOLIC PHYSICIAN 


In the spring of 1920, the then pastor 
of St. Thomas Church, Kansas City, 
Father J. P. McKenna, had made 
known his desire to have a young Catho- 
lic physician settle down in Armourdale 
and start practising medicine among his 
parishioners. Dr. Burger at the time 
was interning at the City Hospital in 
St. Louis, where he had already met 
Miss Mary Haines, a student-nurse 
there, and become interested in her as a 
likely future wife. After returning from 
looking over Armourdale, he decided to 
accept the post and arranged to marry 
Miss Haines on September 27, 1920. 
Soon after, these two Catholic career 
persons were parishioners of St. Thomas 
Parish, Kansas City, and have been 
ever since. Their big work in life has 
been the founding of a Catholic home 
and the continuing of that Catholic 
home in the rearing of fourteen child- 
ren, five of whom have already entered 
upon their own life’s career; four of 
them have consecrated themselves to 
God, and one is close to being a physi- 
cian of bodies as his brother is already 
a physician of souls. I had known the 
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last-mentioned of these over a period of 
four years, but only as a promising can- 
didate for the priesthood. I had not as 
yet had the opportunity to verify a bit 
of seminary experience of our late rector, 
Father Martin J. O’Malley, C.M., who 
once remarked in passing, but with the 
truth of a proverb: “‘We would think 
so much more of many of our students, 
if we only knew their parents.” The 
Friday after Father Burger’s First 
Mass, the parents, the grandmother and 
the little boy of six, together with the 
priest son, stopped at Kenrick Semi- 
nary for a visit en route to the father’s 
home in Ohio, where the boy was to say 
Mass on the following Sunday. The 
modest but live mother wore proudly 
the Holy Father’s Medal so recently 
given her by surprise after the First 
Mass of the boy, and looked more like a 
woman in the thirties than in the late 
forties. That Medal for distinguished 
services as wife and mother was be- 
fittingly conferred on this woman, who 
had illustrated by anticipation what the 
distinguished Irish layman, Frank Duff, 
pleaded for a few years ago in a talk to 
his fellow-Legionaries of Mary, that is, 
marriage as a sacramental achievement: 
young folks asking not how much but 
how little it takes to get married on, and 
going into marriage as young men and 
young women for the foreign missions, 
looking forward to their career as one of 
apostolic service. 


4 FREQUENT COMMUNION 
FAMILY 


In talking to the parents, I remarked 
that I was edified to read that 6:30 
each morning was the Mass hour for the 
Burger family in Kansas City. Mrs. 
Burger, though, gave me much more in- 
formation than the article did, for the 
article does not even intimate what she 
told me about the Papal habit of the 
family. I mean by this that for more 
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than a dozen years the family has been 
acting as a whole on the advice and the 
constant urgings of four Popes: all of 
them have been going to daily Mass and 
Communion—the mother, no doubt, to 
alater Mass. Hence the thoughtfulness 
of many pastors in large parishes in 
having a nine o’clock weekday Mass, at 
least in Lent, so that mothers, after 
looking after the Eucharistic devotion of 
husband and children, can also cultivate 
their own Eucharistic devotion. But 
the habit was started in the Burger 
family, not by preachments, but by the 
example of the eldest daughter, while 
she was still in grade school. And the 
mother lovingly gave the daughter credit 
for the daily Communion habit of the 
family, remarking: ‘Our oldest girl 
got us in this habit while she was still 
going to grade school.” This is cer- 
tainly an example of the application of 
that verse of Scripture: “A little child 
shall lead them.’ Recently I heard a 
priest say that last year he had got a few 
third-graders, as well as pupils of the 
older grades, to prevail upon their com- 
panions to go to daily Mass in Lent. 
Many of the parents whose children 
went to daily Mass during Lent, 1947, 
went themselves to Mass this last Lent 
on weekdays by force of the example of 
their own children. A pastor in Dubu- 
que, Iowa, picked a handful of apostles 
in each room of his grade school and of 
his parish high school to get their com- 
panions in the May and June of 1947 to 
go to daily Mass. They succeeded in 
getting ninety percent of the entire 
school to do so. This year the same 
thing happened all during the school 
year of 1947-48, with very many going 
to daily Communion in Lent. 

Here we have the real means of de- 
veloping vocations to the religious life 
and to the priesthood: piety from the 
earliest years, especially frequentation 
of the Sacraments in a liturgical sense 


(a minimum of five Communions a week, 
with weekly Confession, by way of 
habit). If ten percent of the parishes 
of the country induced a third of their 
Sunday Mass-goers to receive daily 
Communion the year round, and the rest 
of the Sunday Mass-goers to approach 
the altar of God daily in Lent, they 
would transform the entire Church in 
the United States and would make, in 
all probability, America Catholic in a 
generation. 


A MOTHER’S SACRAMENTAL 
MERITS 


The reader has noticed that, outside of 
having a woman helping her to clean 
house twice a week and another woman 
helping her to iron three times a week, 
Mrs. Burger does her own housework 
and is the teacher and guide of eight 
growing children, and still more the in- 
spirer of these same children as she has 
been of the six already grown. I won- 
der how many Catholic women whose 
husbands have the same income do any- 
thing like so much housework, to say 
nothing of forming their own children 
unto Christ. All sorts of Catholic 
mothers in the same position would have 
their children off at boarding schools, 
as if a boarding school were a substitute 
for a normal home in the matter of child 
formation. We pity the children 
brought up in orphan asylums; to some 
extent also we pity children hustled off 
to boarding schools to enable their 
mothers to gad about and their fathers 
to shirk responsibility. Mrs. Burger 
and her husband, on the other hand, re- 
alize their high privilege of forming their 
children unto Christ, by example, and 
thus earning sacramental merit for them- 
selves at every turn. We can conceive 
of a couple of this kind doing their privi- 
leged tasks so thoroughly as to attain 
heroic virtue in a span of some forty 
years, and at the same time to hand 
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down to unborn generations the inspira- 
tion of their high example. The Saviour 
spent most of the three years of His pub- 
lic life forming twelve Apostles; and 
they went forth, and by those they in- 
fluenced, directly and indirectly, con- 
verted the world, morally speaking, 
within acentury. But this is something 
that modern Catholic parents in all too 
great numbers are not doing, for they 
bundle their children off to moving pic- 
tures frequently during the week on the 
plea that they themselves must have re- 
creation—as if the recreations of a big 
family were not the most enviable kind 
of pastimes. How strikingly the Bur- 
ger parents illustrate the divine economy 
in these words of Our Lord: ‘Seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all things else will be added unto 
you.” They set out to discharge joy- 
ously and fully their parental duties; 
and they are finding a primary satis- 
faction that nothing else could yield, 
and besides are gaining incidental pleas- 
ures that kings and queens might envy. 
Let us consider an incidental blessing 
that has come to them. 


HOW VOCATIONS ARE 
FOSTERED 


Many parents would give anything to 
have at least one of their children dedi- 
cated to God’s service in religion or in 
the priesthood. The Burgers already 
have four of their children so dedicated ; 
and the mother would not be surprised 
if this fall the fourth girl, just out of 
Caiholic high school, would make a 
fifth child so dedicated. Then some of 
the younger boys or girls are likely to 
answer the same invitation of the Mas- 
ter to leave father and mother and all 
things else to come and follow Him. 
And the same is true in the ordinary 
family where the parents do all they can 
towards forming their young ones unto 
Christ with the supplementary efforts 


of the parish and the school. Here it is 
pertinent to ask how many grade school 
teachers are imitating the Sister who got 
that eldest Burger girl into the habit of 
daily Communion while she was still in 
the grade school; and it is still more per- 
tinent to ask young assistants what they 
are doing in the way of getting boys 
and girls of high school age, whether in 
Catholic high schools or in public high 
schools, to cultivate something like 
weekly Communion as a minimum, with 
daily Communion in Lent. In the case 
of more responsive souls, how many are 
being urged, especially in the confes- 
sional, to daily or at least frequent 
Communion throughout the year? 
Other queries along the vocation line 
might be these (I mean for priests, es- 
pecially assistants): “In how many 
homes have you Enthroned the Sacred 
Heart, and consecrated the same homes 
to both the Sacred Heart and the Immac- 
ulate Heart, during the past year? In 
how many homes have you brought 
about the nightly recitation of the Ro- 
sary, right after the evening meal, 
where feasible? In how many homes 
have you introduced nocturnal devotion 
of one hour at least once a month during 
any period from ten o’clock at night un- 
til five the next morning?’ These are 
Papal urgings; and, when carried out, 
they pay divine dividends quickly to 
the priest and to the whole parish. 

As I write these lines, I recall a news 
item that has been played up in various 
papers during the last couple of days. 
It is that of a husband and wife giving 
away their seven children under the pre- 
text that they could not get housing ac- 
commodations. Yet, the husband is 
making $75 a week—that means nearly 
$4000 a year. What prevented the 
parents from putting some of those 
children in a child-caring institution and 
paying what they could afford, and then 
at a later day gathering them under the 
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one roof, no matter how modest it might 
be? A generation or so ago, how many 
families in the United States grew up 
into God-fearing men and women in a 
four- or five-room house? It’s not the 
housing shortage that is at fault; it is 
the character shortage. Present parents 
in numerous cases had neglectful par- 
ents; their children have only token 
parents—no parents at all. How many 
children was it that Ben Franklin said 
the riddance of one vice could support? 
I wonder if at the present time one out 
of ten Catholic homes can qualify as 
what might be called Class B or C 
Catholic homes; I wonder further 
whether the Class A Catholic homes of 
the present day would exceed much 
more than one percent of all Catholic 
households. Truly the rehabilitation of 
Catholic homes is much in _ order. 
Couldn’t just one thing be done in the 
near future to acquaint present parents 
and future parents in a striking manner 
with the urgent need of that rehabilita- 
tion forthwith? What is that one 
thing? 


“CONTEMPORARY MISSION” 
FOR EVERY PARISH 


By a “contemporary mission” I mean 
a week’s mission for the married people 
and the engaged couples of the parish 
on every phase of the work of demolish- 
ing auto courts and replacing them by. 
Catholic homes. The why and the how 
and the what of such replacements could 
easily give matter for six sermons. And 
the missionaries preaching such sermons 
would have a wide scope for originality. 
A copy of that feature article in the 
Kansas City Star of April 11, 1948, 
would furnish an example of what can 
be done by just ordinary Catholic hus- 
bands and wives when they appreciate 
what their sacramental privileges are, 
and how these privileges can be exer- 
cised even under the humblest of cir- 


cumstances. In a big city one week 
would seem to be needed for the wives 
of the parish with growing or expected 
children, and another week for the hus- 
bands of this class. I know beforehand 
the response of many a pastor: “We 
wouldn’t have much more than a hand- 
ful of people at each week’s mission; for 
missions are dated, novenas have taken 
their place.”” I admit that missions de- 
scribing sins that our church-goers are 
not guilty of, are dated; yet, I am sure 
that, if these vital truths of home-mak- 
ing in a sacramental way by the full co- 
labors of husband as well as wife were 
preached with clarity and conviction, 
they would have a transforming effect. 
True, if mere announcements alone are 
relied on to get cocktail lounge sitters to 
come, the effort is foredoomed to failure; 
but if some of the energy that politicians 
use to get out the vote is expended, the 
church will be filled to crowding each 
week. A month’s preparation could be 
used; and a couple of score of women 
and men workers can visit every parent 
concerned within a month before the 
mission starts, and arrange for reliable 
neighbors to bring the dubious ones. 


PLANNED ORGANIZATION 
OF THE APOSTOLATE 


In many cases such a mission effort 
would result in an organized group of 
young and old apostles pledged to bring 
about the conditions for home-building 
already suggested: weekly Confession 
and Communion as a minimum, to- 
gether with daily Communion in Lent 
and daily or frequent Communion for a 
goodly minority, plus the double con- 
secration of the homes, the nightly Ro- 
sary and the minimum of one hour of 
nocturnal devotion. As we look over 
the Church in America, we see that 
God’s goodly acres are only scratched, 
instead of being deeply plowed; we see 
potential apostles in all our church 
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societies who are still living in that post- 
Tridentine period when monthly Con- 
fession and Communion were considered 
relatively good, and when the efforts of 
saintly men to bring back frequent Com- 
munion were offset by the virus of Jan- 
senism with its infrequent Communion 
and its half-way Protestantism. At 
least ten percent of our Sunday Mass- 
goers could be made into organized 
apostles—children, youth or adult— 
within a year’s time. 
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In the old days, a mission every five 
or seven years was an event in the life of 
a parish. Within a year the home- 
restoration missions here advocated 
could be made into an event in the life 
of the American Church. The result 
would be the ending of secularized 
Catholicism and the beginning of the de- 
vout life, the minimum of Catholic in- 
dividual and social security, in this most 
promising Church in these United States 
of ours. 











Translations of the New 
Psalter 


By JAMES-M. VOSTE, O.P., S.T.M., S.Ser.D. 


Wa THE New Psalter (N. Ps.) 
has been promulgated (March 24, 1945), 
numerous versions of it have been pub- 
lished in different countries and it will 
not be without interest to review these 
here. I shall pay particular attention to 
those which have reached me personally, 
namely: that of Msgr. Ronald A. Knox, 
issued in England; that which Rev. 
Joseph B. Frey published in the United 
States; the French version of Dom 
Savin Ely published in Switzerland, and 
the most recent one of Rev. Juan Prado, 
which was kindly given to me on my 
trip to Madrid last April.' Several 
others have appeared; they will be 
mentioned further on in this article for 
the sake of completeness. 


THE DIFFICULT ART OF 
TRANSLATING 


The art of translating is difficult; in- 
deed, I venture to affirm without fear of 
contradiction that it is more difficult 


1 Ronald A. Knox, The Book of Psalms and 
the Canticles Used in the Divine Office in the New 
Latin Version of the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, and Translated into English (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne, London, 1947; pp. 451); 
Joseph B. Frey, My Daily Psalm-Book. The 
Book of Psalms Arranged for Each Day of the 
Week. New English Translation from the New 
Lalin Version (Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood., 5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 
19, N. Y., 1947; pp. XII-368); Savin Ely, 
0.C., Le Psautier Romain. Traduction et Com- 
mentaire du “‘Liber Psalmorum”’ édité V'Insti- 
tut Biblique Pontifical (Editions de ’Oeuvre de 
St-Augustin, Saint-Maurice, Suisse, 1948; pp. 
465); Juan Prado, C.SS.R., Nuevo Salterio 
Latino-Espafiol (Edit. El] Perpetuo Socorro, 
Manuel Silvela, 14, Madrid, 1948; pp. LXTII- 
610-383 *—[415 ]). 


than the art of original composition. To 
translate well, it is evidently necessary 
to know how to write or compose well; 
but moreover it is necessary to remain 
faithful to the original—not in a slavish 
manner, for it is necessary to write 
idiomatically, but yet faithful enough to 
preserve the life and proper coloring of 
the original. The translator, in reality, 
is not writing a new book with another 
person’s ideas. Hence derive certain 
general rules to be observed in the trans- 
lation of the Psalms. They can be re- 
duced to three. 

(a) Since the Psalms were conceived 
and composed in Hebrew, which is an 
oriental language, their translation in a 
modern language must preserve this 
oriental character. Otherwise, it be- 
comes not a translation but a new com- 
position, one which expresses the ideas 
of the supposed original without having 
its style or coloring. 

(b) The Psalms having been com- 
posed in verse, often very elevated and 
always inspired poetry, their translation 
must be animated by the same poetic 
and rhythmic spirit, even if this be not 
in classical verse; otherwise, this pre- 
tended translation will give us only 
some meditations or very prosaic con- 
templations. 

(c) Since the Psalms were written for 
the liturgical usage of the temple and of 
pious Israelites, it is necessary that their 
translation retain both their religious 
unction and a certain elevation of tone, 
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a certain literary greatness that does 
honor to Jahweh and His _ temple. 
Therefore, it must avoid expressions 
that are too familiar or vulgar; that 
would be casting pearls before swine. 
The sacred majesty of divine worship 
finds spontaneously its expression in our 
liturgical language, which is the lan- 
guage of the Psalms. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS AND THE 
CANTICLES 


I regret having to begin this review 
with a translation which has been se- 
verely criticized, namely, that of Msgr. 
Ronald A. Knox, a prolific writer of 
great talent. I have often consulted 
and read his new translation of the New 
Testament, and in my humble opinion 
it is not a question there of a faithful 
translation but rather of a_ living 
and modern—too modern—paraphrase 
which does not satisfy the above-men- 
tioned requirements of a translation of 
the Sacred Books. In this fashion it is 
no longer our Christian languages which 
are receiving a particular character from 
the Bible; it is the Bible that is sub- 
mitted to our modern forms of speech, 
to our manners, to us, to our concepts 
and sentiments.? The same criticisms 
of The Book of Psalms have come from 
different quarters. We may refer the 
reader , for example, to the very minute 
and conscientious review of Rev. 
Michael J. Gruenthaner, S.J.,* who con- 
cludes that the defects of this translation 
“show that Msgr. Knox has rewritten 
the style of the original, so that his ver- 
sion is no more than a successful para- 
phrase.’’* Likewise, Very Rev. Charles 
J. Callan, O.P., Consultor of the Ponti- 
ficial Biblical Commission, whom every- 


2 Cfr. Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa, XVII 
(1947), p. 205*. 

8 The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, X (1948), 
pp. 42-54. 

4 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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body in America recognizes for his kind 
impartiality, writes that this translation 
of Msgr. Knox is neither a rendition of 
the Vulgate nor of the New Psalter: 
“Tt is rather a paraphrase, and a free 
paraphrase, of the Latin, on the whole 
beautiful and arresting.” And after 
having observed that, when one trans- 
lates the Vulgate, one is indeed obliged 
sometimes to recur to paraphrase where 
the Latin does not express a clear mean- 
ing, Father Callan adds that this reason 
does not exist for the New Psalter, 
which is always clear and intelligible. 
““No words of ours,” he concludes, 
“however beautiful and attractive, can 
ever equal the simple beauty, or gran- 
deur, or sublimity, as the instance may 
be, of the words that came from the 
inspired writers.”> In England also, 
its country of origin, this translation has 
been severely criticized by Dr. T. E. 
Bird (the author of a Commentary to the 
Psalms, 2 vols., 1927) in The Tablet 
(March 6, 1948, pp. 148-149),® and by 
Msgr. John M. T. Barton, Consultor of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission;? 
likewise in Ireland by Msgr. Edward J. 
Kissane, Rector of Maynooth. These 
critics, who represent the scientific and 


5 THe HomiLetic AND PastoraL REVIEW, 
July, 1948, p. 800. 


6. Notice the following proper observation of 
Dr. Bird: “Truth to tell, the ancient Scrip- 
tures are not fitted easily into modern dress. 
Like the liturgy and the ceremonial, they have 
their venerability and this is best preserved, in 
translation, by closeness to prototype” (p. 149). 
Msgr. Knox replied to the criticism of Dr. Bird 
in The Clergy Review under the significant title, 
Morsu amarissimo (May, 1948, pp. 305-313). 
See also a letter of the publishers on the usage 
of red initials in the alphabetic Psalms in The 
Tablet, March 13, 1948, p. 169. 


7 The Clergy Review, July, 1948, p. 18: “I 
am of the opinion that, as a translation of a 
Latin version based upon a Hebrew original, it 
(Msgr. Knox’s version) is less satisfactory.” 


8 The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXX 
(1948), pp. 377-378. The reviewer concludes 
(p. 378): “I oe to say that my general im- 
pression on rea ing the new translation is one 
of disappointment.” 
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Catholic exegesis in England, Ireland 
and the United States, even while mak- 
ing serious reservations on the Biblical 
translations of Msgr. Knox, neverthe- 
less praise the elegance and richness of 
his English diction, and the learned 
Father Gruenthaner concludes his arti- 
cle with this compliment sagely ex- 
pressed: ‘‘The ideal translator, if he 
ever appears, will combine the consci- 
entious fidelity of the scholar with 
Msgr. Knox’s mastery of English 
style.’’® 


THE PSALMS: A PRAYER BOOK 


If I am not mistaken, it is in the 
United States—the land of strenuous 
living—that there appeared the first 
translation bearing the date 1945, the 
very year of the promulgation of the 
New Psalter (March 24, 1945).'° It is 
furnished with introductions, general 
and special to each Psalm, with titles 
and divisions, with notes and commen- 
tary; it is the combined work of at 
least five collaborators designated by 
name; only the name of the author of 
the translation, who evidently is the 
principal party, remains unmentioned. 
But let us pass on. 


MY DAILY PSALM-BOOK 


The translation of Rev. Joseph B. 
Frey, Director of the Confraternity of 
the Precious Blood, is much better exe- 
cuted. In his small, beautiful volume, 
the author presents a limpid English 
translation of the new Latin Psalter 
with the desire that the faithful of every 
walk of life may become accustomed to 
pray the Psalms so as to draw from them 
light, strength and comfort. 

The Foreword states very clearly the 





® Cfr. loc. cit., p. 54. 

10 The Psalms. A Prayer Book. Also the 
Canticles of the Roman Breviary (Benziger, New 
York City, 1945; pp. XVI-416—429*). 


usefulness of the Psalter: it is the 
prayerbook for every day in the week, 
the prayerbook for all the world; recit- 
ing it with devotion, we pray with the 
whole Church. As the Very Reverend 
Augustine Bea, S.J., says very well in 
his prefatory letter: the Psalms “hold 
up shining examples of sanctity before 
our eyes, nourish within us the love of 
God, and increase sentiments of Chris- 
tian fortitude and the spirit of true con- 
trition. In a word, they give us light, 
grace and comfort.” 

In the course of this book, the Psalms 
follow the order of the Liturgical Psal- 
ter; the numerical order is given in an 
Appendix on pp. 366-367. A title sums 
up the content or object of each Psalm. 
The Psalm Guide (pp. x—xii) points out 
the propriety of the various Psalms for 
the different times and conditions of our 
moral life. 

In so far as a foreigner can judge of 
English style, I consider the translation 
as beautiful as it is faithful, fluent and 
rhythmical. Read, for instance, the 
Psalm entitled “‘The Greatness of God: 
the God-given Dignity of Man”’: 


O Lord, our Lord, how wonderful is 
thy name in all the earth,* thou who 
hast proclaimed thy glory upon the 
heavens. 

Out of the mouths of infants and 
babes thou hast prepared praise to con- 
fuse thy adversaries,* to silence the 
enemy and the revengeful. 

When I gaze at thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers,* the moon and the stars 
which thou hast made: 

What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him?* or the son of man that thou dost 
take care of him? 

Thou hast made him a little less than 
the angels,* with glory and honor thou 
hast crowned him; 

Thou hast given him power over the 
works of thy hands,* thou hast put all 
things under his feet; 

Sheep and oxen, all of them,* and also 
the beasts of the field. 

The birds of the air and the fish of the 
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sea:* whatever moves along the paths 
of the seas. 

O Lord, our Lord,* how wonderful is 
thy name in all the earth! 


A Psalm indeed inspired by God, as 
our faith teaches us; but inspired also— 
and this we ourselves can feel—as much 
by a poetic appreciation of the beauty of 
the heavens and the earth as by a re- 
ligious fervor that praises and extols the 
goodness of the Creator! Here, too, we 
ought to read the magnificent Psalm 
ciii which bears the title, ‘Praise of the 
Creator”: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul!* O Lord, 
my God, thou art very great! 

Thou art clothed with majesty and 
beauty,* robed in light as in a mantle. 

Thou hast spread out the heavens 
like a curtain,* thou hast built thy 
chambers above the waters. 

Thou makest the clouds thy chariot,* 
thou walkest upon the wings of the wind. 

Thou makest the winds thy messen- 
gers,* and the flaming fire thy ser- 
vants.... 

The mountains rose, the valleys sank 
down* to the place which thou hast de- 
termined for them. ... 

Thou commandest springs to flow 
down into brooks* that run between the 
mountains, 

. They furnish drink, to every beast of 
the field:* wild asses quench their 
thirst; 

Beside them the birds of the air 
dwell,* among the branches they give 
forth song. ... 


That is how the Saints—and how good 
Christians, too—look upon the beauties 
of nature: to glorify the Creator and 
not to offend Him by abusing them. 

One last example of the beautiful 
English translation and its moving re- 
ligious poetry is drawn from Psalm 
Ixxix, entitled “‘An Appeal to the Good 
Shepherd.”” It is a mournful elegy on 
the ruins of Sion as well as a confident 
appeal to the divine mercy: 


Shepherd of Israel, give ear,* thou 
who leadest Joseph like a flock. 
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Thou, enthroned above the Cherubim, 
shine forth* before Ephraim, Benjamin 
and Manasses. 

Stir thy might,* and come to save us. 

Restore us, O God,* look with favor, 
that we may be saved... . 

Thou didst take a vine out of Egypt,*!! 
thou didst drive out the nations and 
plant it. 

Thou didst clear the ground for it,* it 
took root and filled the land. 

The mountains were covered with its 
shadow,* and the cedars of God with its 
branches. 

It sent forth its boughs to the sea.* 
and its shoots to the river. 

Why hast thou broken down its 
fence,* so that all who pass by the way 
strip it, 

he boar of the forest lays it waste,* 
and the beasts of the field graze upon it? 

O God of hosts, return,* look from 
heaven and see, and visit this vine... . 


And so through the 150 Psalms! But 
to grasp and feel the inspired and unique 
beauty of the Psalms, one must read and 
chant them, re-read them and meditate 
on them in a language that speaks to our 
imagination and to all our senses, to our 
spirit, our heart, and all our feelings— 
for such is our mother tongue. Tolle, 
lege! Tolle, lege! 

A word must be said about the abun- 
dant illustrations, on practically every 
page, which are the work of the artist, 
Ariel Agemian. This name is Armenian; 
and the Armenians, an Oriental people of 
deep religious sentiments and breadth of 
soul, are more capable than we of grasp- 
ing and feeling the inspired beauty of the 
Psalms. The illustrations of Mr. Age- 
mian, who has labored untiringly during 
the past three years to achieve this ex- 
traordinary work, frequently recall 
Doré, tragic to the point of sublimity, 
deeply expressive and symbolic. Refer, 
for example, to“ A youngman venerating 
the Law of God” (p. 24); “‘A great mul- 
titude of the faithful praising the name 
of the Lord” (p. 48); “The chosen 


11 Note that this “‘vine”’ refers to Israel. 
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people leave Egypt...” (p. 50; see also 
pp. 154, 162, 176, 183); “‘An appeal to 
the whole world to praise God” (p. 215); 
‘There is a cup in the Lord’s hand”’ (p. 
234); “‘The wonders of Creation” (p. 
238). At other times, these illustrations 
bring to mind the very exact and pic- 
turesque realism of James Tissot: for 
example, the pilgrim (p. 26), the love of 
God (p. 35), the tents of the Arabs (p. 
95), the scroll of the Law (p. 126); 
types and dress of the Jews (pp. 127, 
135, 138, 157—the miser!). ‘“‘Come, 
children, listen to me” (p. 198) is well 
done. True types of the Palestinian 
Jew are given on pp. 201, 214, 217 (see 
also p. 322). The Jew at prayer covered 
with the Thalith or white mantle with 
fringes (p. 243) is remarkable. When 
Jerusalem appears in the background, it 
is indeed the Holy City where we have 
lived. See, for instance, “The pilgrims 
in sight of the Holy City” (p. 97); 
“Those who trust in the Lord are as 
Mount Sion” (p. 142); ‘“The Holy City 
stands impregnable because God reigns 
there”’ (p. 154); finally, page 336, where 
one sees what is actually the ‘‘ Wailing 
Wall.” Mr. Agemian shows himself a 
great artist who with an appreciation of 
realism combines a profound religious 
sentiment and a marvellous sense of 
symbolism. 

I sincerely congratulate the artist who 
has illustrated this work, but I offer 
especial congratulations to the author, 
Father Joseph B. Frey, who would not 
wish me to fail to mention his learned 
colleague, the Very Reverend Father 
John E. Steinmueller, and his collabora- 
tor, the Reverend Mother Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 

Finally, Americans will not overlook 
the physical aspects of the book. With 
its clear typeface printed in red and 
black, its light, cream-colored, Japanese 
style paper, its exquisite binding in the 
finest red morocco (which, at least, is the 


binding of the volume which the author 
has kindly sent me with his compli- 
ments), this volume is an outstanding 
product of the art of printing. Before 
the first World War, I was familiar here 
with a collection of elegantly bound 
small volumes called ‘“Edizioni Dia- 
mante.” Father Frey’s ““My Daily 
Psalm-Book” is really a “Diamond 
Edition.” 
LE PSAUTIER ROMAIN 


Dom Savin Ely of the Chartreuse de 
La Valsainte in Switzerland is a veteran 
in the study of the Psalms. In 1944 he 
published Le Psautier Liturgique, which 
was enthusiastically received by the 
clergy. Rev. Father Braun, O.P., of the 
University of Fribourg, congratulated 
the author with the remark: “An excel- 
lent and beautiful work, which will cer- 
tainly aid in the understanding of the 
Psalter.” Likewise the Rev. Father M. 
Morard, O.P., of the same University, 
wrote: “Le Psautier Liturgique is in its 
kind an admirable success.” L’Ami du 
Clergé confirms this judgment: “‘In our 
opinion Le Psautier Liturgique is the 
best work of its kind.... It answers its 
purpose wonderfully.”” Dom Ely’s new 
work which we are reviewing here, Le 
Psautier Romain, was completed by the 
venerable Carthusian “‘at the end of a 
half-century of monastic life (1895- 
1945).”” In publishing it, he had “‘in 
mind to revive among all Christians, 
cleric and lay, according to the wish of 
the great Pius XII, the esteem for litur- 
gical prayer which is superior to every 
other, and of which the Psalter is one of 
the principal forms” (p. 30). 

The Introduction is composed of two 
parts: I. General Notions on the Psalter 
(composition, text and versions, literary 
genres, messianism, etc.); II. The 
Psalmody and Our Spiritual Life. The 
Introduction closes with a modern 
bibliography. 
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Each Psalm is preceded by a title 
which summarizes the subject and by a 
short historical note. The Psalms, sub- 
divided according to content and 
strophes, follow the order of the canoni- 
cal Psalter. The page is divided into 
two columns: on the left is the Latin 
of the New Psalter, on the right the 
French; the text follows the cesuras of 
the Liturgical Psalter. The notes, in 
small type, are brief and emphasize, in 
particular, messianism. The whole book 
is elegantly presented from the point of 
view of typography. Rev. Canon Max 
Overney writes: ‘“‘The Editions de 
l’CEuvre de Saint-Augustin (i.e., the 
publishers) have given a very disting- 
uished appearance to the Psautier Ro- 
main which befits it very well. The 
reader will be delighted to read these 
ample pages with the well-spaced typog- 
raphy, which are by themselves an invi- 
tation to a calm and meditative reading 
in accordance with the interior rhythm 
of the prayer. The mind will not have 
the impression of being buried under 
details, but will always keep itself free to 
be lifted beyond the words.”!? 

The author has added two tables to 
his beautiful volume (alphabetic and 
topical), as well as the “Order of the 
Psalms in the Weekly Office of the 
Roman Breviary.”” The same Canon 
Overney, professor of Sacred Scripture 
in the Major Seminary of Fribourg, 
writes further as a good Swiss and a good 
priest: ‘‘We are glad to point out that 
one of the most important works so far 
on the new Roman Psalter has come 
from our monastery of La Valsainte. Is 
it not, indeed, in these centers of con- 
templative life that it is necessary to 
search out the profound meaning of the 
Psalms inspired by the Holy Spirit and 
to make of them the nourishment of our 
prayer?’’!8 


12 La Semaine Catholique de la Suisse Ro- 
mande (Fribourg), May 13, 1948, pp. 302 sq. 
18 Loc. cit., p. 302. 
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SEFER TEHILLIM: NUEVO SALTERIO 
LATINO-ESPANOL 


The work of Rev. Juan Prado, 
C.SS.R., is certainly the most elaborate 
of the new translations. The author has 
lavished a great deal of care on it: the 
illustrated cover which represents King 
David playing the harp before the ark of 
the Lord, the titles and subtitles printed 
in Hebrew and Spanish characters, the 
rich binding in black morocco upon 
which appears a harp surrounded by 
three doves in flight (symbol of religious 
and poetic inspiration), the beautiful 
thin paper, the clear type well chosen— 
all this is worthy of the Divine Psalter 
and does as much honor to the author as 
to Spanish typography. Father Prado, 
the well-known author of the Prelec- 
liones Biblicz, dedicates this volume to 
his fellow-priests on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion (1922-1947; here we have a splen- 
did example of a priest who has made 
good use of his time), and in a touching 
Preface he offers to his sister in the clois- 
ter this book of prayers, whose composi- 
tion and different parts he explains. 

The work in reality is composed of 
four parts: 

I. An historical and critical introduc- 
tion to the Book of Psalms (pp. lxiii). 
Chapter VI in particular is a very origi- 
nal treatment of the Psalms in the 
Liturgy, their place in the single 
Canonical Hours and in the different 
Commons as well as in the Office of the 
Dead (pp. xlv-lix). 

II. The Latin text with the rhythmic 
translation of all the Psalms and Canti- 
cles, furnished with critical notes, forms 
the principal part of the volume. The 
Psalms are arranged in the order of the 
Roman Breviary with its division of 
verses, antiphons, etc. Two indexes fol- 
low: (1) The numerical order of the 
Psalms; (2) The alphabetical order (pp. 
640). 
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III. An ascetical and theological 
commentary of the Psalms and Canti- 
cles. Their doctrine is explained under 
this threefold consideration: God, man, 
the Man-God or Messiah (p. 383*). 

IV. A supplement in which the Latin 
text only of the Ordinary of the Office is 
printed with all the Orations for the 
Seasons and the Saints. In an Appen- 
dix, the Spanish translation of the 
hymns of the Roman Breviary by Don 
Juan Bautista Sotozabal (Madrid, 1777 
and 1808; pages [415]). These four 
parts form a total of 1501 pages. 

We see even from this dry analysis 
that the work of Father Juan Prado is 
unique in its class—at the same time 
scientific and practical, critical and litur- 
gical. In truth, it is the best gift for the 
priest, the religious, for the preacher and 
the seminarian, and also for the lay 
people who wish to be united to the 
liturgical life of the Church. 


EX OMNI TRIBU ET LINGUA ET 
POPULO... 


As mentioned above, other transla- 
tions also have appeared. We list them 
according to the “Elenchus Biblio- 
graphicus” of Biblica, XXIX (1948), 
pp. 38*-42*. 

Two German versions appeared in 
Austria, the one by C. Schedl, DiePsalmen 
nach dem neuen rémischen Psalter aiber- 
setzt (Vienna, 1946, Herder; pp. x-319); 
the other by C. J. Perl, Liber Psal- 
morum—Buch der Psalmen (Graz, Vi- 
enna, 1947, Styria; pp. 464). A third 
German translation is said to be in 
preparation by order of the Episcopal 
Conference at Fulda. 

In Belgium there has appeared the 
translation of T. Stallaert, Psallerium 
latijn-nederlands (Beyaert, Bruges, also 


distributed by Smolders, Nijmegen, 
1946; pp. 600). A French edition of the 
same: Les Psaumes et les Cantiques du 
Bréviaire Romain. Text de I’Institut 
Biblique Pontifical. Commentaire du 
R. P. T. Stallaert, C.SS.R., texte 
frangais de D. Van Der Waeter (Bey- 
aert, Bruges, 1947; pp. 498). 

In Holland we find a rhythmic trans- 
lation by R. Huf, Het boek des Psalmen. 
Gerhythmeerde Nederlandse vertaling vol- 
gens de nieuwste lalijnsche uitgave (Ro- 
men, Roermond, 1946; pp. xvi—430). 

In Spanish, besides that of Pére 
Prado, I can mention two other transla- 
tions. The first appeared in Spain: V. 
Sanchez-Ruiz, Nuevo Salterio latino- 
espanol (Apostolado de la Prensa, Ma- 
drid, 1946; pp. xxii-493; cfr. Biblica, El 
Bibl., XX VII, 1946, p. 17*; and Prado, 
op. cil., p. Ix); the second was pub- 
lished in Argentina: El Salterio del 
Breviario Romano, segin la nueva inter- 
pretacién latina. Traduccién castellana 
(Tucuman, 1947; pp. 232). 

Three Polish translations have ap- 
peared up to now, of which one was pub- 
lished in America: F. Mirek, Psalterz 
rzymski (St. Kamifiskiego, Krakau, 
1947; pp. 262); A. Tymezak, Ksiega 
Psalmow i Piesni Brewiarzowe (SS. Cyril 
and Methodius Seminary, Orchard 
Lake, Detroit, 1947; pp. 433); S. 
Wojcich, Ksiega Psalméw oraz Piebni 
biblijne Brewiarza Rzymskiego (OO. Re- 
demptorysci, Breslau-Wroctaw, 1947; 
pp. 344). 

Last not least, Msgr. Barton mentions 
a new devotional commentary on the 
New Psalter in English printed in 
Ireland: R. J. Foster, Psalms and Can- 
ticles of the Breviary (Mercier Press, 
Cork, 1947; pp. XX V-275)."4 


14 Cfr. The Clergy Review, July, 1948, p. 21. 
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Bread of the Spirit 


By JOSEPH A. McCOY, S.M. 


A, THE present writing the 
United States is engaged in the most 
gigantic campaign to relieve suffering 
mankind that has ever been undertaken. 
Thousands of tons of food, clothing, 
fuel, and even little luxuries such as 
cigarettes and toys are finding their 
way from the shelves of American homes 
to the starving and the hopeless of 
Europe. And yet all the while we 
know right well that the illness upon the 
human race is not merely physical. 
Essentially it is the souls of men which 
are sick unto death, and the wars and 
hunger and despair gripping at mankind 
from without are only a reflection of the 
still greater distress within the human 
spirit which has forgotten that God is 
Our Father. Is the American approach, 
then, a mistaken one? Can it be that a 
cigarette offered to a man with a heart 
full of hate and a bar of candy given 
to a hungry child have power to reach 
in through the broken body and to 
touch the soul? Yes, they have. But 
the great mystery by which material 
and sensible things have been given 
power to become instruments of spiritual 
and supernatural grace is so much a 
part of our everyday Catholic lives 
that we have lost the sense of wonder 
which should surround our sacramental 
use of the physical and chemical ele- 
ments which make up the world which 
we see and hear and touch. 

Is it not a great mystery that a 
candy bar given to a Japanese tot by an 
American G.I. should have the power 
uot only to feed the hungry body but 
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to nourish the spirit, and to cause 
friendship and hope and love to well 
up in a heart which had, perhaps, never 
known them? Whence comes the power 
of a handful of tobacco or a woollen 
cap to cheer the heart and to warm the 
soul? From God, Our Father. 


INANIMATE NATURE 
GLORIFIES GOD 


Millions of years ago when light was 
first made, God put into it and into 
every creature the power to praise 
Him. “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament proclaims the 
work of His hands” (Ps. xviii. 2). 
For untold ages the gems of the ocean 
caves and the flowers of the desert sent 
up their silent hymn of praise to the 
Almighty Father through the unfolding 
of the inner beauty which He had placed 
in them, through their obedience to 
His laws and their realization of the 
vocation He had given them. And 
then one day, after the world had sung 
its harmonious hymn of praise for 
millions of years, God made man to 
rule over all these creatures which He 
loved so well, for from the first moment 
of their creation He had seen that 
“they were all very good.” To man 
He gave the vocation of mediator that 
he might lend his mind and his heart to 
inanimate things so that they might 
glorify their Creator in an entirely new 
and far better way. To man also He 
gave a spiritual soul so that, little as 
he is, he should be able to gather to- 
gether all creatures within himself and 
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offer them to God, thus sanctifying and 
consecrating them. And so, through 
man, the inanimate world acquired a 
new vocation. No longer were things 
to be mere silent worshippers by an 
unknowing praise, but man was to 
lend them his intellect to know and his 
heart to love the God who made them. 

In return for this gift the inanimate 
world was to lead man to God: ‘‘From 
the foundation of the world men have 
caught sight of His invisible nature, 
His eternal power and His divineness, 
as they are known through His crea- 
tures” (Rom., i. 20). Unable them- 
selves to sing God’s praises aloud, they 
urge us to do so; unable te truly know 
Him, they teach us a little more of His 
glory and power; unable to truly love 
Him, they move our hearts and our 
lips to cry out: “All ye works of the 
Lord, bless the Lord; praise and exalt 
Him above all forever.” 


CREATION HYPOSTATICALLY 
UNITED TO CREATOR 


We know that God’s plan was crossed 
by man when he made use of creatures 
(which should have redounded to the 
glory of their Creator) to offend Him. 
But in the Incarnation Christ made all 
things new. The immaculate flesh of 
the Virgin Mary, composed of the 
same physical elements which go to 
make up every human body, was chosen 
by the Eternal Father to form the 
Body of His Son. O truly marvellous 
love and power of God through which 
created things that we can see and touch 
are hypostatically united to their 
Creator! O felix culpa, meriting for 
us so great a Redeemer! For nature, 
in being bought back by Christ, has been 
ennobled and sanctified, and through the 
mystery of the Incarnation all things in 
the world of nature have been related 
to all things in the world of grace and 
of glory (cfr. Col., i. 16-20). From 


hencefort it will be the noble office of 
mother bee to “make the substance of 
the precious lamp” which will produce 
the light of the paschal solemnity; to oil 
will be given the vocation to burn itself 
out in a pure holocaust as a symbol 
of His bodily presence, and all creatures, 
each in its own way, will be elevated to 
do some supernatural work. 

During His life on earth Our Lord 
constantly used the things of nature to 
raise the thoughts of His people to the 
supernatural. Their souls are the har- 
vest; the Kingdom of Heaven is a 
pearl of great price, a net cast into the 
sea, a great tree in whose branches the 
birds come to rest. Brides and bride- 
grooms, lamps and camels, sheep, 
scorpions and fish, barns and doves— 
all of these and hundreds of other fami- 
liar things—in fact, everything with 
which He came in contact—became 
for Jesus the natural way to the super- 
natural. Sometimes He used them to 
work His miracles, as when He put mud 
on the eyes of the blind man. Christ 
fully valued all the material things 
about Him, because He saw in them not 
only the reflection of His Father’s 
glory but also their sacramental char- 
acter—that peculiar power placed in 
them by the Creator to bring the hearts 
and souls of man to Himself. 

Had God stopped with this mag- 
nificent and mysterious exaltation of 
His material world, we should be at a 
loss for a suitable way to express our 
praise and thanks to Him. How, then, 
shall we glorify Him for the unspeakable 
gift He has left us in His Sacraments? 
To water is given the office to cleanse 
the soul, to make it Christian and a child 
of God. Oil strengthens the spirit and 
stamps the immortal soul with a char- 
acter which will forever mark it as a 
soldier of Jesus Christ. And what 
shall we say of the bread and the wine 
which become His Body and His Blood? 
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Certainly it is in the Most Blessed 
Sacrament that we see most clearly that 
God wishes to use the things which we 
can see and taste and touch and hear 
to be also the things out of which we 
fashion our supernatural lives as children 
of God. “Unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of God and drink His blood, you 
shall not have life in you. He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
has everlasting life, and I will raise him 
up on the last day. For My flesh is 
meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
indeed.”” These are Thy words, O 
Jesus, teaching us that under the form 
of food and drink Thou wilt give Thy 
very self—not only Thy humanity but 
also Thy divinity—to our souls. 

Is it then wrong and materialistic for 
Americans to hope that by providing 
clothing and food and a few little com- 
forts for the naked and starving and 
unhappy peoples of Europe and Asia 
they will be able to reach in through 
those broken bodies to touch and heal 
immortal souls? Nay, rather the fault 
is in giving these only as a means of 
physical relief, without any thought 
of their spiritual value. The child who 
wantonly breaks a toy that could 
gladden the heart of some other boy 
or girl is guilty of thoughtlessness, and 
the housewife who throws away a piece of 
bread is guilty of unkindness. But all 
of us who save these things only to 
sacrifice them for others, but who do so 
with never a thought as to their super- 
natural vocation, are guilty of irrever- 
ence. To handle these materials with 
which we hope to build a new world 
without any thought as to their super- 
natural significance and value, to pro- 
vide clothing and fuel to warm the body 
without intending at the same time to 
kindle the fire of love within the soul— 
that is wrong and materialistic. Would 


any of us look on the Sacred Host as a 
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mere piece of bread? Neither, then, 
should any of us overlook the sacra- 
mental character of the help which we 
are sending to Europe. Wrapped up 
in the wheat and clothing must be the 
bread of the Spirit, food and drink for 
immortal souls. 


REGISTRATION OF 
ALL THINGS IN CHRIST 


It is two thousand years since God 
became man. He did not come to 
steal or slay or destroy, but that we 
might have life and have it more 
abundantly. If Christ were to walk 
the earth to-day, it would break His 
Sacred Heart to see that after two thou- 
sand years of Christianity millions are 
hungry and cold and homeless. And 
He would do just what we are trying 
to do. He would feed and clothe and 
house them. He would have com- 
passion on the multitude, and would 
once again multiply the loaves and 
fishes to feed them. He would tell us 
here in America: “As long as you have 
done it to these, you have done it to 
Me.” But He would not be content 
with this. He would also teach men 
to say the Our Father, to thirst for the 
living waters of His grace, to hunger and 
thirst for His Flesh and Blood. For 
man does not live by bread alone, and 
the life of the body is dependent upon 
the life of the soul. 

In His hands each piece of bread, 
each coat or toy or cigarette, would 
become an instrument of grace, a way 
to reach into and to heal the suffering 
souls of men. Once again all things in 
the world of nature would be gathered 
up into the world of grace and glory. 
And with this restoration of all things in 
Christ (Eph., i. 10) would come the 
Kingdom of God. And to those who 
find the Kingdom of God all other 
things are added. 











The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, O:S.B. 


VI. Our Lady in the Cenacle 


“All these were persevering with one mind in prayer, with the women, and Mary 
the Mother of Jesus, and with His brethren’’ (Acts, i. 14). 


| = Us now contemplate with 
deepest reverence and admiration her 
who, in one sense, was the most impor- 
tant personage of the venerable assembly 
of the Cenacle, its Genter and its Queen. 
The simple phrase in which St. Luke de- 
scribes this holy gathering is most illu- 
minating. ‘The women he refers to were 
probably some of those who had fol- 
lowed Jesus from Galilee and of whom 
the same Evangelist speaks in his Gos- 
pel (Luke, viii. 2, 3). Some may have 
been the wives of the Apostles, for it i 
nowhere said that they were all of them 
unmarried. But is is noteworthy that 
‘Mary, the Mother of Jesus” is specially 
named, apart from the rest. So are the 
brethren” of Jesus, that is, His cous- 
ins (the children of Our Lady’s sister), 
who had at one time refused to believe, 
but were now converted. 

All these people were of one mind; 
all had a common purpose; the same 
hope and anticipation filled the hearts 
of all. Their chief occupation was 
prayer. They were in retreat, in the 
strictest sense of that word as under- 
stood by us at this time. In a retreat 
we devote much time to personal prayer 
and reflection, but we also eagerly listen 
to the instructions and exhortations of 
a priest, or, failing such help, we make 
use of a book. 

I think we may feel quite certain that 
in this first community retreat there 


were periods for conversation and ex- 
changes of impressions and reminis- 
cences, for in that gathering there were 
those who had enjoyed the Master’s in- 
timacy for a considerable time, and, be- 
sides the common experience of the 
Apostolic College, there was not a man 
there who had not had some personal 
dealing with the Master, or some special 
recollections, the imparting of which 
could but contribute to the edification 
of all. But the presence of Our Lady 
in that gathering gave to it an impor- 
tance all its own. Mary constituted a 
living, visible link with the unseen Mas- 
ter. She was Our Lord’s parting gift 
to the Church. Even as she had moth- 
ered the Infant Jesus, so was she 
meant to mother the Infant Church— 
for what is the Church but an extension 
and a prolongation, in space and time, 
of Christ, the Head of a holy Mystical 
Body of which the faithful are the living 
members? 


CHRISTS PARTING WORDS 
IN THE CENACLE 


In His high-priestly prayer, on the 
last night of His life, Jesus reveals some 
of His innermost thoughts. It is ob- 
vious that His heart was sad at the 
thought of parting from His friends. 
There is infinite pathos and human ten- 
derness in His words as He pleads with 
the Father on their behalf. They must 
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perforce remain in the world which He 
Himself is about to leave. He almost. 
begs the Father that they might not be 
parted, but His own task is in a sense 
incomplete and they must carry it fur- 
ther. So all He says is: “I pray not 
that Thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldst keep them 
from evil’ (John, xvii. 15). I think 
that here “evil” stands not so much for 
sin, as for harm, or perhaps for “the 
evil one.” And He concludes on a 
tone which only one who knew Himself 
to be the Father’s equal, would dare to 
adopt: “Father, I will that where | 
am, they also whom Thou hast given 
Me, may be with Me” (24). If such 
was the tenderness of the heart of Jesus 
towards His friends, how must that 
heart have yearned for His most sweet 
Mother! And how that unique Mother 
must have grieved at the thought of 
separation from such a Son! For we 
must ever bear in mind that, though 
Mary knew full well the true nature 
and dignity of Jesus, she yet loved Him 
with that sweetest of all emotions of 
the human heart—a mother’s love for 
her child. She too must remain on 
earth, for a while, in order that she 
might be a comfort and an inspiration 
for the heralds of the Gospel. 

In the Litany of Our Lady, Holy 
Church hails Mary as “Queen of Apost- 
les.” We should be very much mis- 
taken if we regarded all the titles of the 
Litany as little more than poetic, pic- 
turesque, perhaps even far-fetched meta- 
phors. Some of them are indeed met- 
aphorical, but not a few point to some- 
thing very real. Thus, when the 
Church calls Mary “Queen of Apos- 
tles,”’ she gives us to understand that the 
blessed Mother of Our Lord enjoyed a 
certain authority in the Infant Church— 
a prestige secured for her by her Divine 
Motherhood and for that reason ac- 
knowledged by all. 
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‘her as the Church’s pensioner! 


We read in the Acts (ii. 44) that “they 
that believed ... had all things in com- 
mon.” This common life was surely in- 
spired by the example of the Apostles. 
It follows that for the rest of her days in 
this world Mary received out of the com- 
mon fund both food, raiment and lodg- 
ing. In other words, we may think of 
Thus 
did the Infant Church repay, in a very 
small way indeed, the infinite debt of 
gratitude that we all owe to her through 
whom salvation came to mankind. 


SUPERNATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF OUR LADY 


If the salutation Regina Apostolorum 
is more than a courtesy title, what is its 
meaning and what does it suggest? | 
think we shall remain within the bound- 
aries of actuality if we take the title 
to mean that Our Lady not only en- 
joyed a superiority over the Apostles in 
the sphere of grace and holiness, which 
cannot be doubted, but that she also 
shared with them her own knowledge of 
the mystery of Christ. Mary is the 
“Seat of Wisdom’’—that is, she was 
most singularly wise and enlightened in 
the things of God, and assuredly no one 
ever understood Jesus as she knew and 
understood Him. True, the Apostles 
had been at school with Jesus for the 
best part of three years, and during that 
time He had devoted much time to 
training them for their subsequent ca- 
reer. But Mary had had, Him all to 
herself for thirty years. What stupen- 
dous heights of supernatural knowl- 
edge she must have attained during 
those silent years at Nazareth, when 
Eternal Wisdom sat at table with her, 
conversed familiarly with her, prayed 
with her, expounded the Scriptures to 
her! And hers was a glorious intelli- 
gence, a judgment never clouded by pas- 
sion, a heart ineffably pure, unselfish, 
and wholly devoted to the contempla- 
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tion of heavenly things. Never has the 
world seen a contemplative like her. 
She treasured up, and pondered in her 
heart, every word and action of her 
Wonder-Child. She alone could have 
supplied all the information contained 
in the first two chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. St. Luke tells us, in his pref- 
ace, that he sought information from 
those who had been eye-witnesses of 
what he was about to recount. Who, 
but Mary, could have supplied the ma- 
terial for the wonderful story of the 
Annunciation, or that of the Birth of 
Christ at Bethlehem? As a matter of 
fact, even in a translation, you cannot 
but notice a remarkable difference in 
the style of the first two chapters and 
the rest of St. Luke’s book, of which 
that unhappy apostate, Renan, says 
that it is “the most beautiful book in 
existence” (le plus beau livre qui soit). 


MARY’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE GOSPELS 


During those ten days in the Cenacle, 
the Apostles would hardly fail to take 
advantage of the presence among them 
of the Mother of Jesus to question her 
about that period of the Master’s life 
with which they were not personally 
acquainted. It may be that Mary even 


wrote down some account of these 


events, or that someone did so at her dic- 
tation, for scholars are of opinion that St. 
Luke had a written Hebrew, or rather an 
Aramaic, document before him when 
he wrote the “Gospel of the Infancy,” 
as his first two chapters are called. 

It would have been unnatural if the 
Apostles had not questioned Mary 
about the early life of her Divine Son. 
Our Lord left her in this world to the 
very end that she might be a rallying 
center for the early believers, a comfort 
and an inspiration for the heralds of the 
Gospel. Not that she would take it on 
herself to act as a teacher: she knew 


that this was the office of the Twelve. 
But there are many ways of imparting 
wisdom and _ understanding. The 
learned Eadmer, St. Anselm’s secretary 
and the author of the first formal treatise 
on the Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady, does not hesitate to say that 
“after the Ascension, Mary’s presence 
among the Apostles was useful, nay, was 
even necessary for our faith. No doubt 
the Apostles had received all truth from 
the Holy Spirit, but the Mother of God, 
by the grace of the same Spirit, had ob- 
tained a far deeper and clearer under- 
standing of this same truth. Through 
her God taught the Apostles many 
things that she alone knew concerning 
the mysteries of Christ, for she knew 
these things not only through specula- 
tive knowledge, but practically, by its 
effects, from experience—ipso effectu, 
ipso experimento” (P.L., CLIX, 571). 


WHY DID MARY OUTLIVE 
HER SON? 


Cornelius a Lapide, one of the most 
learned and devout exponents of Holy 
Writ, writes in a similar strain; in fact, 
he goes so far as to say that “for this 
cause did Christ wish that His Mother 
should outlive Him, that she might, as 
it were, take His place, act in His stead, 
support the Church, teach the Apostles, 
and comfort the faithful’? (In Act., v. 
ad fin.). All these functions Mary ex- 
ercised in her capacity of Mother of the 
Divine Founder of the Church, though 
within the limits laid upon her by her 
sex. The New Testament gives us no 
information about Our Lady subse- 
quently to the Ascension, but we must 
use our intelligence and, as it were, read 
between the lines. If Our Lord left His 
Mother on earth, it can only have been 
for the weightiest of motives. As we 
have seen, a sharp stab of pain pierced 
His heart at the thought of leaving His 
chosen friends to fend for themselves in 
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a world where they would meet with so 
much hatred and opposition. How He 
must have longed, then, for His beloved 
Mother to accompany Him on His tri- 
umphant progress to the heights of 
heaven! There is a familiar saying 
to the effect that a woman’s work is 
never done. Certainly the mother of a 
family of children can hardly ever fold 
her hands and rest—there is always some 
new task waiting for her. I hope it is 
not an excess of familiarity if I apply 
the homely saying to Our Lady! Her 
Son’s task was completed when He 
vanished in the blue depths of the 
summer sky. Opus consummavi: “I 
have finished the work which Thou 
gavest Me to do,” He says in His Prayer 
(John, xvii. 4), and any final touch it 
might require would be applied by the 
Holy Spirit. 


MOTHER OF THE 
INFANT CHURCH 


But Mary’s mothering was not ended. 
That other Christ, the mystical Christ, 
the Church, was as yet in its tenderest 
infancy. It needed a mother’s care, a 
mother’s love. In the supernatural 
sphere the terms by which we endeavor 
to describe things take on a new mean- 
ing. Mary’s maternal offices towards 
the Infant Church, which included of 
course the Apostles also, must be 
thought of as belonging to the intellec- 
tual and moral order. Mary was the 
Queen of the Apostles—Magistra A pos- 
tolorum. Though the Gospel is silent 
about her prerogatives, its silence is 
made up for by the living voice of the 
Church. What we believe about Mary 
at this day, the high tribute of praise 
and admiration that we pay her, is not 
something new; on the contrary, some 
of the earliest ecclesiastical writers and 
the Fathers of the Church speak of our 
Lady in terms no less glowing than the 
most fervid passages in, say, St. Ber- 
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nard’s sermons or in St. Alphonsus’s 
“Glories of Mary.” This is particu- 
larly true of St. Ephrem, the illustrious 
Doctor of the Syrian Church in the 
fourth century. In that Saint’s writings 
we actually find, almost word for word, 
the text of one or two of our most popu- 
lar prayers to Our Lady—wviz., the Sub 
tuum, the Inviolata, and the Verse: 
Dignare me laudare te, Virgo sacrata. 

On the day of Pentecost all the in- 
mates of the Cenacle received the Holy 
Spirit, and all were filled with an en- 
thusiasm, a courage, a joy in believing, 
such as they had not known before. 
Does it not stand to reason that the 
Holy Spirit would flow with even greater 
impetuosity and plentidue into the heart 
of her whom we rightly call His bride? 
From the first moment of her precious 
existence, Mary had been the choicest 
vessel of grace, the fairest abode of the 
Spirit of uncreated holiness. Of her 
virginal substance He had built up the 
living temple of the Godhead—the 
sacred Humanity of Christ. No crea- 
ture in heaven or on earth ever had, or 
ever can have, such close and intimate 
relations with the Holy Spirit. Now, it 
is a principle of the supernatural order 
that, the more you have, the more you 
are fit to receive: “He that hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall abound: 
but he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken away that also which he hath” 
(Matt., xiii. 12). This saying of Our 
Lord—a surprising one, but one which 
becomes perfectly clear once one realizes 
that every increase of grace creates a 
capacity for yet more grace—greatly 
helps us towards a true valuation of 
Our Lady’s inconceivable holiness and 
supernatural beauty. 

If even we, by God’s grace, feel our 
hearts glow within our breast as we 
think or speak of our glorious Queen, 
what must have been the Apostles’ 
feelings for her! The familiar picture 
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of the scene in the Cenacle which shows 
Our Lady as the central figure of that 
venerable assembly, is wholly in keeping 
with reality. Mary acted as a teacher 
of those who were presently to go forth 
to teach the whole world. The Apos- 
tles were indeed prompted by the Holy 
Ghost and all had been in the school of 
Jesus. But they had not been actual 
witnesses of the whole of Christ’s life. 
Now their preaching consisted chiefly 
in just telling the story of Jesus; thus, in 
Acts St. Luke (viii. 5, 35) twice uses the 
words, “he preached Jess,’ when 
speaking of the apostolic activity of the 
deacon Philip. The original text is 
singularly beautiful: einyyedicaro abrd 
tov "Inco v; and the Latin version pre- 
serves it: evangelizavil illi Jesum (viz., 
to the eunuch). This states literally: 
‘“‘He told him the glad tidings about 
Jesus.” St. Peter too, upon entering 
the house of the Roman centurion Cor- 
nelius, was content to tell the story of 
Christ’s life, passion, death and resur- 
rection (Acts, x. 36). When the ques- 
tion of choosing a successor to Judas 
arose, it was an essential requisite in the 
candidate that he should have been a 
witness to the events of Our Lord’s 
life, ‘“‘beginning from the baptism of 
John, until the day wherein He was 
taken up from us” (Acts, i. 22). 

Mary was the only surviving witness 
of Our Lord’s childhood and adolescence. 
St. Joseph had died some time before 
the opening of the public ministry; 
Zachary and Elizabeth were long dead, 
for they were already advanced in years 


’ at the time of the birth of the Precursor 


who had been slain a few years before 
this period of the Church’s history. 
There can be no doubt that the Apostles 
attached the utmost importance to the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. The pierc- 
ing of Christ’s side is to the point: “‘ And 
he that saw it, hath given testimony; 
and his testimony is true; and he 


knoweth that he saith true, that you also 
may believe” (John, xix. 35). 

Mary had witnessed the whole of 
Christ’s career. She had believed in 
Him, and had known Him from the 
first as God’s own Son. No one under- 
stands a man as does his mother. For 
this reason alone, Mary’s understanding 
of Jesus would have surpassed that of 
the Apostles. 


MARY AS THE 
CHANNEL OF TRUTH 


Mary has never ceased to be a channel 
of truth, as well as its preserver. She 
is herself an unsurpassed argument for 
the truth of the Gospel and the Divinity 
of Christ. When Mary’s prerogatives 
become dimmed in the minds of men, her 
Divine Son’s glory is in danger of eclipse. 
Hence holy Church’s acclamation: 
Gaude, Maria Virgo, cunctas hzreses sola 
interemisli in universo mundo. This 
phrase dates from the Council of Ephe- 
sus in 410, which proclaimed the dogma 
of Mary’s divine motherhood. At first 
sight it may seem a pious exaggeration; 
actually it is but another expression of 
the prophecy made at the dawn of hu- 
man history: Jnimicilias ponam inter 
te et mulierem: ipsa conteret capul tuum. 

Heresy made an early onslaught 
against Jesus Christ, who is Truth In- 
carnate. At one time it denied His 
divinity; at another time His true hu- 
manity. These errors were refuted, 
and can always be refuted by the fact 
of Mary’s virginal maternity. As a 
mother, she is proof that Jesus Christ is 
man. As a virgin, she is proof of His 
Divinity. The Virgin-Mother proves 
that Jesus is the God-Man. Such is the 
reasoning of the earliest ecclesiastical 
writers, beginning with St. Ignatius of 
Antioch who was martyred in the first 
years of the second century. A holy 
bishop of the third century, St. Arche- 
laus, who is said to have had a disputa- 
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tion with the archheresiarch Manes, 
about the year 277, has left us the fol- 
lowing axiom: ‘‘As the whole Law de- 
pends on the two precepts (love of God 
and of our neighbor), so does all our 
hope depend on Mary’s motherhood” 
(Sicut omnis Lex et propheltz in duobus 
sermonibus constant, ita etiam nostra 
omnis spes in Bealz Mariz partu sus- 
pensa est). 


A WORLD OF SUPERNATURAL 
WONDERS 


The glorious Mother of Christ is God’s 
masterpiece. She is a whole world of 
supernatural wonders. As Queen of 
Angels and Saints, she surpasses and ex- 
ceeds their combined wisdom, knowledge 
and holiness, and this not only since the 
hour of her triumphant Assumption into 
heaven. Already on the night of the In- 
carnation, the Angel greeted her as 
“blessed among women.” The real 
meaning of these words, which were 
spoken in Aramaic, is that Mary was 
even then blessed above all women—for 
the expression in the language in which 
it was first uttered is a superlative. 
How great, then, must have been her 
influence over the assembly in the Cen- 
acle! The Apostles would not fail to 


draw from this living fountain of wisdom 
and knowledge. 

What joy, on the other hand, for that 
loving Mother to speak of Him who was 
the constant and supreme object of her 
thoughts and affections! Had she not 
in that house an audience able to take 
in and to assimilate what she could tell? 
Love for her Son would prompt her to do 
all she could to help the men who were 
presently to carry the name of her be- 
loved Son to the ends of the earth. 

With what tenderness, tinged with 
compassion, Mary gazed at these men! 
Her prophetic mind knew even then how 
much they would have to endure for the 
sake of Jesus. It may well be that, as 
she looked at Peter, she also saw the 
cross that awaited that ardent disciple 
on the Vatican hill. And so for the rest. 
Mary’s love for the Church is not di- 
minished. She is our Queen, as she was 
the Queen of the Apostles. As Queen 
she wields a power unequalled by the 
rest of the Saints. She beholds us, and 
looks upon us with tender, maternal 
love—as she once gazed with motherly 
affection and solicitude upon the as- 
sembly in the Cenacle, upon those holy 
personages with whom we are in vital 
contact across so many centuries 
through faith in and love for Jesus. 
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What Points Boys 
Remember Best 


By JAMES D. R. EBNER 


Wau. Jor, what did you learn at 
school to-day?” asks Dad when he 
notices his overgrown son concentrating 
more closely than usual upon the even- 
ing meal. 

“Oh, we've started the annual re- 
treat.” 

“Fine,” persisted Dad. “Then how 
about our good thought for the day? 
What did you hear that most struck 
you?” 

Joe repeated a consideration on the 
Last Ends, without knowing that his 
preference was that, not only of many of 
his own classmates, but also of many 
other young men in various other 
schools, as was demonstrated recently in 
a survey which posed the same ques- 
tion to 2101 senior boys:! Which state- 
ment made by a retreat master has most 
impressed you? There were several 
hundred Joes; over a fourth of those 
responding to the query (27.8%) wrete 
down something eschatological. 

Most often mentioned is a text from 
Scripture: “For what doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his own soul?’’? It ap- 

1 Conducted in fifteen schools by the writer 
and a friend. This is the third installment of a 
series of reports appearing in the HomiLetic 
AND PastoraL Review. Other portions of the 
survey material are written up in another 
series running in the Catholic Educator, as also 


in individual pieces published by the Catholic 
Educational Review and the Catholic School 
Journal. 

* Matthew, xvi. 26. Of course, some priests 
may have employed the text of Mark, viii. 36: 
“For what shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of his soul?” 
(Douai-Rheims). 





pears on 96 survey forms, and in about as 
many versions. The particular state- 
ment second in order, occurring 24 
times, is apparently the punch line from 
the sermon of a single priest: ““The little 
dash between the dates on a tombstone 
indicates whether we are in heaven or 
hell.’ 

These two statements alone comprise 
a third of the total of 339 frequencies, 
which rank the Last Ends first on the 
list. Purity is next with 203, and then 
the Sacraments with 126. 

It must be observed that the question 
put to the boys was designed to discover, 
not which lfopic most impressed them, 
but rather what pithy sentence or maxim 
they remembered best. A large majority 
failed to respond, although they had at- 
tended four retreats—the latest but a 
few weeks before the survey. Perhaps 
those who did not answer at all were 
thinking along the lines of the few who 
did write sentiments like this: “Some- 
thing on holy purity. I do not remember 
the exact words, but I liked it.”’ 

The seniors’ replies furnish guides of 
youth with a small collection of boy- 
tested lines and afford further insight 
into the psychology of adolescence. 
Since the boys’ own words need no 
interpretation and are eloquent in them- 
selves, the writer’s best service will 
doubtless be to set forth the tabulation 
of their answers. Because these are so 
varied and because so many are only 


* At any rate, this seems the least corrupt 
form. 
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phrases or even but a word, they are 
classified almost entirely by topic. 


Statements Which Have Most Im- 
pressed 1308 High-School Seniors‘ 


Total 


“What doth it profit?” 
(96). Torments, du- 
ration, etc. (34). 

Typical Answers: Sign over gates of 
hell: “Abandon Hope All Who Pass 
through Here.’’ When they start talk- 
ing about hell, etc., it gets you scared 
and thus a good confession. A soul you 
have but only one; if that be lost, all 
hope is done. He described the terror 
one would experience upon having Christ 
bid you depart from Him on the last 
day. Put your finger in a flame and see 
how long you can hold it there. Many 
are called but few are chosen. It takes 
only a minute to condemn yourself to 
hell. Any statement about eternal hell- 


Comes any moment 


(37). All must die 
(26). Death, unspeci- 
fied (20). If you died 


now, what? (12). Life 
so short (4).. Miscel- 
laneous (13). 


Answers: We were made to die’ 
Young people also die. If you died now. 
where would you go? Dying is a happy 
thing, not a dreadful one. About being 
killed in the state of mortal sin. Always 


‘With 793 boys failing to answer, this 
question places among the three lowest-fre- 
quency showings. Representative or signif- 
icant direct quotations are included with the 
tabulations. The boys’ ideas and grammar re- 
main unchanged. Since no check lists were used 
on the survey forms, these answers are entirely 
spontaneous. Prominent retreat masters who 
have studied all of the survey data in mimeo- 
graph format comment that the most inter- 
esting and valuable part of the results are the 
boys’ own words. 
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live each day as if it were your last. 
Every tick of the clock you are coming 
closer to your death. Someone listen- 
ing to him would be dead next year. 
What would happen if you died while 
committing a sii of impurity? 


Last Ends (unspecified) 47 
““Dash between dates 
on a tombstone” (24). 
Miscellaneous (23). 

Answers: Too long to explain, but it 
was about the conception of how long 
eternity is. Our life on earth is like a 
grain of sand compared to the everlast- 
ing hell and heaven. Remember thy 
last end and thou shalt not sin! If an 
ant filled up the Lake by carrying a grain 
of sand at a time it wouldn’t be a second 
of hell’s eternity or of heaven’s. 


Heaven, salvation..... 32 


Answers: The only thing in life is to 
save the soul. God wishes to save all. 
Heaven is yours for the taking. Our 
Lord tells us to come into heaven: 
“Come, good and faithful servant, and 
enter into heaven.” You cannot wish 
yourself into heaven; you have to merit 
it. 


NE. « 0 tts Keane 18 


Answers: Are you prepared to face 
yoar Creator this very moment? We 
will never have a chance to ask for for- 
giveness at the last judgment. At the 
time of death you alone will be called in 
front of God to be judged and not 
with your so-called boy friends. Every 
sin we commit on earth will be revealed 
on judgment day. 
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Purity, unspecified 
(53). Impurity, un- 
specified (22). Con- 


5 This matter of purity and sex will be taken 
up in detail in the next issue of this Review. 
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sequences of impurity 
(19). Sex (13). Dirty 
talk (5). No purity 
without modesty (4). 
Impure looks sinful (2). 
“Blessed are the clean 
of heart” (2). Pray to 
Mary (2). Miscellane- 
ous (11). 

Answers: Purity is the Virgin Mary’s 
virtue. Sex is a sacred thing. His talks 
on purity have impressed me greatly 
aud others in the school also. The joy 
you get from sex is the reward intended 
by God for having a child; if you don’t 
have children, you are stealing this re- 
ward without earning it. Say three Hail 
Marys daily for continued purity. Do 
nothing unless you would do it in front 
of your mother; if it is shameful to her, 
don’t do it. You can’t have purity 
without modesty. If one of the gang 
starts telling a dirty joke, either give 
him a good sock in the jaw or walk away. 
The fact that all sins against purity are 
grievous. Christ detests use of sex 
stories and wishful thinking about 
women. Sins of impurity are like an 
infectious disease spreading corruption, 
etc. 


Relations with Women. 70 
Dating, kissing, ete. 
(39). Respect for 
women (16). Mar- 
riage (15). 


Answers: Dating is shopping for a 
wife. I am old enough to start looking 
for a wife. The purpose of company- 
keeping is to find an ideal mother of 
your children and a mate for yourself. 
Remember when you are out with a girl 
that her mother places her in your trust. 
Watch yourself on a date, for you have 
the virtue of a girl in your hands.® 
A boy beating up another boy: for calling 
a girl a name. Damaged goods come 
cheap. The priest talked to a Catholic 
girl, and she said that there are no good 


Catholic boys. Act towards any girl 
as you would want a boy to act towards 
your sister. Marriage is the most im- 
portant step in a man’s life. Before 
you get hooked, shop around; once 
hooked, no more shopping. Two people 
ought to get married for companionship 
and to help each other to save their 
souls. 


(3) The Sacraments............ 126 

Comieniem”. .......c0s 98 
He’s heard all sins (20). 
Do not fear (13). 
Priest there to help 
(6). No one insulted 
(3). God’s representa- 
tive (3). Seal of con- 
fession (2). Miscel- 
laneous (51). 


Answers: In my second year he said 
he has never insulted a person in con- 
fession yet. The priest would give $5 
to anyone whose feelings he hurt in con- 
fession. The priest offered his gold 
watch to any boy telling him a sin he 
never heard before. When you come to 
me to confession, forget that I am a man, 
and pretend you were talking to God 
on your deathbed. A priest is like a 
doctor. He helps you if you want to be 
helped. No matter how many times we 
fall, we can be forgiven if we have con- 
trition for our sins. Don’t be afraid to 
go to confession; the priest can’t tell 
anything. Confession is the surest way 
to gain happiness. There is one of two 
places to go after death, heaven or hell. 
It depends upon you and this confession 
which one it will be for you. Think of 


6 The next installment will discuss the crying 
need for clearer rules on dating, etc., and the 
sort of purity instruction which the experts 
consider best for private and for group treat- 
ment. 

7 Those who read in the September Homr- 
LETIC AND PastorAt Review the article on 
boys’ confessions will view this section as a 
= of the data that has been presented 

ere. 
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this point before you go to each con- 
fession. 


The Eucharist........ 23 


Holy Communion (10). 
The Mass (13). 


Answers: The remarks of the preacher 
about missing Mass impressed me be- 
cause I used to miss a few times. Miss- 
ing Mass is one of the greatest sins be- 
cause we turn our nose up at God. Mass 
and Communion can help you more than 
most anything else. Give one good 
reason why you cannot go to Holy 
Communion every day. When we go to 
Communion, our souls are the taber- 
nacles of Jesus Christ. If nothing else, 
try to go to Communion at Mass every 
week. 


Sacraments 
(unspecified)........ 5 
| POS 
Hisloveandmercy.... 70 


Answers: Remember, God loves you 
even in sin and wants you back in His 
fold. A friend is a person who knows 
the worst about you but likes you any- 
way. Christ loves those who need pen- 
ance more than the ones who don’t 
need it. God really loves us and wants 
us. The love that Christ had for man. 
The hurt we inflict upon God by sin. 
When Our Lord knocks at your heart, 
only you can let Him in. We cannot love 
God as much as God loves us. You are 
not condemned till you die. If your 
sins be as red as scarlet, your soul will 
be made white as snow. God will for- 
give one 70 X 70 (times). About Mary 
Magdalene. Much has been forgiven 
for she has loved much. 


His presence.......... 29 


Answers: You are never alone. One 
asked if anyone would do anything they 
were ashamed of if they realized God 
saw it. You can’t do anything without 
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God’s seeing you. God is everywhere 
at every moment. 


Sin’s malice, nature, etc. 37 


Answers: Anybody can commit sin 
but it takes a man to overcome it. 
Sin is like leprosy. When a boy goes 
wrong, a good man dies. When we sin, 
it is just like slapping Jesus in the face 
for all the good things He has done for 
us. 


Mortal sin............ 30 


Answers: It’s the first unforgiven sin 
that puts you in hell. Mortal sin is a 
hell on earth. You're not fooling God, 
and you know it down deep in your heart. 
He would not go to bed with mortal 
sin for fear he would die overnight and 
be lost. 


ey pee ene. ee ea 40 


Answers: Let’s make this retreat our 
best, for it may be our last. After a re- 
treat you are either better or worse; 
you cannot be the same. Now is the 
time to get right with God, and a very 
good chance of doing so. You alone are 
the one who will profit by your retreat 
and not the one next to you. During a 
retreat Christ knocks at the door of our 
heart. Christ has his green light on, 
that is, grace, and it will not get any 
greener. 


(7) Life's purpose, elc.........:. 32 


Answers: We are put on this earth for 
the sole purpose of getting back to God. 
A man lives for God, not for himself. 
Life is short and is only a preparation. 
It is much harder to lead a holy life than 
a bad one; any jellyfish can lead a bad 
life. 
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Answers: If you are faithful to Mary, 
you will not be lost, even if you some- 
times stray away. We should not over- 
look the side door to heaven. The 
miracle of Fatima. Our Blessed Mother 
is very generous, and Jesus Christ never 
refuses her request. 


(9) Example of the Saints and 
MONE iki acne FY 20 


Answers: When the priest told us a 
tale of some martyr, it made me realize 
what little I have to offer to God. I was 
impressed by the talk about St. John 
Bosco. Saints are human beings just 
like you and me. My interest is held 
chiefly by the stories of the heroic deeds 
of the Saints. Service men receiving the 
Sacraments before they advanced into 
battle. 


(10) Nature of man............. 19 


Answers: From dust we were created 
and to dust we shall return. Our soul is 
our most valuable possession. A Saint 
would suffer all torture for to save one 
single soul. 


SD SS «ne keebacan den can 18 


Answers: We were once a part of our 
mothers, and we should do nothing to 
offend her. Since we shall not have our 
parents forever, we should do everything 
in our power now. Remember always 
what your parents have suffered for you. 
As we are to our parents now, our 
children will some day be to us. 


(re 18 


Answers: God doesn’t grab you by 
the arm and lead you into a vocation. 
We should get started on what we in- 
tend to do in life. The fact that we 
should all choose our vocations early in 
life. 


(13) Sins of the tongue........... 16 


Answers: It is the same lips that use 


profanity as those that kiss our mother 
and receive Holy Communion. Change 
your name and give yourself the name 
of Jesus for one day. I listened to you 
boys on the streetcar to-day—it seems 
you didn’t see me. Sins against another 
by word of mouth are most difficult to 
abstain from. 


(14) Template. o.) 6 ele 16 


Answers: In temptation, pray, pray, 
pray, and pray. Tell the devil during a 
temptation to go to hell. You can’t keep 
straw against the fire and not expect it 
to burn. No matter how powerful or 
filthy a temptation may be, it is not a 
sin until we consent. 


Sie I ccainnd ante ws diitaaiae 14 


Answers: To live is to live like Christ. 
Christ was a human being just like us. 
The description of Christ’s death on the 
cross. 


(16) Charity to others............ 14 


Answers: Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. It is those 
things which you do for others that 
count, not those that you do for your- 


self. 
err eer ere 13 


Answers: The question about morn- 
ing and night prayers, when the preacher 
asked how many and only 25 out of 700 
raised their hands. If you don’t pray, 
you can’t get to heaven. Knock and it 
shall be opened unto you; pray and you 
shall receive. 


ee eee oe 12 


Answers: Christ said: ““Without Me 
you can do nothing.”’ God helps those 
who help themselves. God is a willing 
partner in all you undertake, except sin. 


(19) Remember no particular state- 
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Sens ad cu ve ag 11 


Answers: Too many Catholics are 
falling away from the Church. If we 
don’t have faith, we shall undoubtedly 
be lost. 


(21) Companions............... 10 


Answers: You are either better or 
worse for knowing the person you asso- 
ciate with. A person is what his com- 
panions are. Stay away if possible from 
a non-Catholic crowd. 


SD ee Fis ined cine da eae’ a 
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Answers: Here is the world, seek of it 
what you desire, and then suffer for it. 
The type of world we are going to face 
when we leave school. Being good is not 
easy in these days when sin confronts us 
everywhere. 


(23) Commandments............. 8 
Re EG isis +. + « baieorh lass 6 
eee 
SEs Tes cbetescecece seek 5 
(27) Miscellaneous.............. 60 
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Reflections on the Road 
Problem 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


| a experience does not 
give hope that the restrictions on motor- 
ing in various parts of the world, due 
largely to shortage of gasoline, will 
lessen much the toll of the road. In 
these after-war years, accidents have 
continued to increase, and that on a 
greatly reduced mileage. The situation 
gives pain to the sensitive, but is ac- 
cepted as inevitable by the votaries of 
“progress.” 

It is always difficult to get’ these 
votaries to answer the question: ‘What 
is progress?’ When they do, their 
reply will include some reference to 
“scientific invention,” but not so as to 
be satisfying. For ‘invention’? means 
finding, and no one can find anything 
unless it is already there. Folk may 
discover all the gold in the world, but 
they have not thereby made the world 
any richer. They may find out the 
laws of gravitation and mass action, 
and get to know all about atomic energy, 
but they have only discovered forces 
that have been influencing matter 
since the world began. 

It is true that they put their in- 
ventions together and produce things 
our forefathers knew nothing about. 
But, like the child who does much the 
same when he builds with his bricks, 
they delight afterwards in knocking 
them down again. In fact, by far the 
greater output of energy is now devoted 
to devising methods of destroying ever 
more quickly and thoroughly. The 


destruction, moreover, is aimed not 
only at their own inventions, but also 
at’ the lives of human beings. That is 
strange, since “science” has never yet 
achieved the replacement of a human 
being, though there have been boasts 
that it may be able to before long. It is 
strange also in conjunction with the 
fact that the trend has long been 
towards birth limitation, and one might 
have thought that “progress” would at 
any rate require a progressively larger 
population. 


MACHINES ASA 
YARDSTICK OF PROGRESS 


But it would seem that this genera- 
tion is apprehensive that the next may 
be unable to compete with the robot. 
And whatever they think they mean by 
progress, there can be no doubt that in 
the minds of most it denotes solely 
more and more machines. The factory 
proprietor, showing the visitor round 
the works, will point out the new ma- 
chines that have been installed since the 
last visit. The office manager will 
proudly exhibit the various accounting 
machines and other mechanical devices 
in his office, and advance them as a 
proof of increased efficiency. The 
transport authorities measure their prog- 
ress by the number of ticket machines 
and other automata installed in their 
stations and on the line. And it was a 
red-letter day with them when the 
robot displaced the signalman on the 
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underground railways—as if a new 
saint had been added to the mechanical 
calendar. 

The motor car cannot be explained 
apart from the general craze for mecha- 
nism. It is all part of the craze for 
speed. The thrill of speed, which in 
itself has an extraordinary fascination 
for the average human being, could be 
supplied, and much more satisfactorily, 
by switchbacks throughout the country 
—a commercial suggestion that may be 
commended to any enterprising persons 
it may interest. But it would hardly 
satisfy the devotees of progress, which 
requires that as many as possible con- 
tribute their personal quota towards it. 

Because of that, the car has acquired 
in social life the eminence that mecha- 
nism has acquired in commercial life. 
There is in popular tribute to it the 
idea that in contributing to the road 
traffic one is contributing to the sum 
total of progress. There is the con- 
fused notion that, the more wheels 
that go round, the faster the world 
moves. Put baldly like that, it sounds 
a childish notion, but it is one which 
undoubtedly has a hold on minds at the 
present day. 

One has only to listen to the general 
run of remarks about the road problem, 
and read the newspaper comments. 
Any protest that the situation is be- 
coming intolerable will be met by a 
shrug, and the usual ineptitudes about 
“progress.” One may read, too, of 
“Traffic Jams Getting Worse’ and 
“Cities in Danger of Strangulation.” 
Every imaginable remedy for this situa- 
tion is suggested from “registration of 
all cyclists’’ to “stricter rules for pedes- 
trians”—everything except the obvious 
remedy that as many cars as possible 
should be kept off the roads, beginning 
with the ninety per cent whose drivers, 
according to car park attendants, are 
inefficient. 
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IMMOLATION OF HUMAN 

LIVES TO PROGRESS 

But that would be contrary to “pro- 
gressive” principles. Progress demands 
the turning of wheels, even at the 
sacrifice of lives. And, besides the 
confused notion current in the civilized 
world to-day that progress turns on 
wheels, there is another confused notion 
that progress itself demands sacrifice in 
the shape of human victims. How 
else explain that civilized folk can read 
in their papers, and take calmly, 
paragraphs that would make even 
savages run riot, and lead them to go 
out and smash up every car they could 
lay their knobkerries on? Such para- 
graphs are headed thus: “4133 Road 
Deaths in Four Months,” ““More-Killed 
on the Roads: Number of Injured 
Also Increase,” ‘‘Appalling’ Child 
Road Toll: 900 Dead in a Year.” 
Such items would make the savage 
extra bloodthirsty: he is usually fond of 
his children. But one of the choicest 
items that has appeared in recent 
years describes the sentencing of a 
22-year-old motorist to a short term in 
prison for dangerous driving. “It is no 
reflection on you morally to go to prison,” 
the judge said inmitigationof the offense. 
So ingrained apparently has this sacrifi- 
cial idea become that the victimizer, 
when punished, is widely regarded as 
sharing in thevictimization of his victim. 

It must be remembered that human 
sacrifice has been a feature of many 
pagan civilizations, all of which no 
doubt had some inkling of the necessity 
in an imperfect world for drastic meas- 
ures for putting things straight. In 
a unique way, Christianity also is a 
religion of human sacrifice; but in 
Christianity sacrifice was the self- 
immolation of the Man who was also 
God, and He had every right to make 
the supreme sacrifice. 

He also has the right to demand it of 
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His followers when He wills. Butitisa 
particularly degraded parody of such 
human sacrifice when it is advocated as 
satisfaction to the materialistic god 
whose name is Progress. The sacrifice 
to it consists of human beings only 
because they have become devalued to 
less than the machine, the symbol of 
the thing worshipped. Such a form of 
pagnism is much more degraded than 
pre-Christian forms, because it is a 
degradation from Christianity, which 
the others knew nothing about. 


SHARP DECLINE IN 
HUMAN SENSIBILITY 


There are some who contend that this 
road problem is no new thing, that they 
had it in the days of hansom cabs. 
They say, moreover, and quite truly, 
that people in those days used to com- 
plain about:the dangers of the streets. 
But that seems an argument against 
the votaries of modern “progress.” 
For if the folk of fifty and sixty years 
ago were incensed at the comparatively 
innocuous state of the streets of their 
time, the toleration to-day of promis- 
cuous killing and maiming seems to 
denote a sharp decline in civilized 
sensibility. 

To that “progressives” reply that in 
proportion to the number of vehicles 
on the road, or in comparison with the 
number of road-miles travelled, the 
road “‘toll’’ is not more severe to-day 
thanit wasthen. But that is to beg the 
question, which asks why the number of 
vehicles on the road is so great, and 
why it is necessary to go so fast as to 
increase the mileage bysomuch. There 
are main roads everywhere on which, 
fifty years ago, children could play for 
hours, only having to make way every 
now and then for a horse and cart to 
amble by. There are surely few places 
on any of those roads to-day where a 
child, or anyone, could stand with 


safety for more than half-a-minute, or 
where to run on to the road would not be 
to risk sudden death. 

But since there is a constant sacrifice 
of children, we have to conclude that 
the car is more important than their 
lives. We need not deny the benefits 
the car brings; we may question, how- 
ever, whether the aggregate of bene- 
fits justifies so great a holocaust. We 
have only to consider the tremendous 
use of the roads for commercial profit. 
Frequently this supplies needs at a 
distance that could just as easily have 
been supplied locally. It adds to the 
cost, but, since the customer pays, 
there is no incentive to reduce mileage 
in order to keep it down. Competition, 
it is true, might have that effect, but 
transport has become so accepted a 
factor in cost that it is fully allowed for 
in the fixing of prices. 

The private car-user tends to go far 
afield when otherwise he would secure 
as great, or even greater, enjoyment 
nearer home. In using his legs, he 
would be obtaining necessary exercise, 
of which the use of the car deprives him. 
Often the wheels of his car revolve in 
a vicious circle, for he must make .up 
in ill-health for the countless hours he 
has spent at the wheel. 


STRICT LIMITATION 
OF CARS ON HIGHWAYS 


If we were to make a particular 
examination of each motorist as he 
passes a given point, we should surely 
find a huge proportion for whom their 
journey was not really necessary. And 
if “Safety First’”’ means anything, we 
should be entitled to inquire into this 
matter. The first requirement of safety 
in any sane system would be to ensure 
that no one motored who was not com- 
petent to drive. It is evident from the 
road toll that driving tests do not suffice; 
there should be a strict limitation of 
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those entitled to drive on our roads 
(especially crowded highways), as there 
is for the drivers of our railroads. Then, 
no one should be allowed to drive a 
car that is not in thorough order, nor 
who had not full and urgent justification 
for his journey. 

Moderns have never attacked the 
road problem at the beginning in this 
Instead, they introduced all kinds 


way. 
of palliatives: beacons, studs, white 
lines, and many extravagancies at 


which all but a few conscientious motor- 
ists laughed, and went full speed ahead, 
all the more triumphant that they had 
kept the pedestrian still in his place. 
All these regulations, in fact, tended to 
make things worse for the pedestrian, 
for while he might claim his right to their 
protection, he stood far more risk of 
being run over than ever before. The 
confusion made the road problem greater 
than ever. 

Our grandfathers who complained of 
the road problem created by hansom 
cabs and pony-traps insisted that some- 
thing should be done about it. And 
something was done about it. They 
did not, as they do to-day, increase 
speed, and multiply the danger. On 
the contrary, the authorities insisted that 
no mechanically propelled vehicle should 
be allowed on the roads unless a man 
with a red flag walked well in front of it. 
The trouble began when they ignored 
the red flag themselves. They switched 
over from a sane policy of safety first to 
the dangerous slogan of “Safety First.”’ 
They took from the pedestrian the 
protection of the red flag only ultimately 
to protect motorists from each other 
with a red light as a preliminary to 
giving them carle blanche with a green 
one. The pedestrian must now look 
to himself, for the motorist, intent on 
jumping the lights and straining at the 
leash, is on him almost before they 
have turned to amber. 
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ROAD PROBLEM BASICALLY 
A MORAL PROBLEM 


But men can hardly expect to control 
cars if they have not yet learned to 
control themselves. The road problem 
is fundamentally a moral problem. 
Knocking people down on the road is all 
of a piece with knocking competitors 
out in the struggle for a living. The 
truck driver’s livelihood may depend 
on his not being behind schedule. The 
exquisite thrill of passing the other 
man who is doing sixty-eight is only a 
manifestation of the competitive system. 
And all is in the name of Progress. 

Until the root cause is attacked, there 
will be road victims. But as long as 
we fail to attack evils, it is inevitable 
that there should be road victims, not 
because they are a sacrifice to the god of 
Progress, but because they are a sacrifice 
to the God whose justice is being out- 
raged. If Progress demands its human 
victims, Justice on the other hand 
requires that all humanity shall be 
weighed in the balance against wrong- 
doing. The God-Man has made the 
supreme sacrifice, but every man, be- 
cause he shares the human nature of 
God made Man, must in some way add 
his quota in the scales of reparation for 
social injustices. There is taking place 
continually a sacrifice of humanity— 
a sacrifice which is bound up with the 
Sacrifice of Christ, perpetuated through- 
out the world in the core of Christian 
worship. 

Human sacrifice is being enlarged in 
the world to-day. The aeroplane, the 
culmination of speed, the material 
apotheosis of Progress, also demands 
its mass victims. The enlargement can 
be checked only by a return to a recogni- 
tion of those spiritual values which the 
new paganism has ousted, and _ the 
halting of speed which is a manifestation 
of its cult. 
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Homumirs FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy af the Sundays and Feasts 





By WILLIAM R. MURPHY, S.S. 


First Sunday of Advent 


Personal Preparation for Christmas 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Each of us must prepare his 
heart for Christ’s coming. 
Introduction: A Christmas lesson from de- 
partment stores. 
I. Introit: Jewish impatience for the coming 
Messiah—a warning to Catholics. 
IT. Collect: Preparation by guarding against 
sin. 
III. Epistle: 
Christ.” 
IV. Gospel: Christ’s second coming—prepa- 
ration is a serious business. 
V. Secret and Postcommunion: We must 
prepare for Christmas with reverence. 
Application: Serious preparation is the guar- 
antee of a holy, happy Christmas. 


“Put ye on the Lord Jesus 


There were no huge department stores 
in Bethlehem the night that Christ was 
born. If there had been a Macy’s, a 
Gimbel’s, a Wanamaker’s, or a Marshall 
Field’s in Judea on that first Christmas 
night, we may be sure that the world 
would not have been caught napping. 
The merchants would have seen to it that 
huge bonfires were lit beside the cave on 
the hillside and they would have seen 
to it that there were plenty of signs in 
Aramaic and Greek and Latin, pointing 
the way to the cave. We may be sure, 
too, that the merchants would have 
had a few well-stocked shops alongside 
the cave where visitors could buy gifts 
for the new-born Messiah. 

As we gaze at the elaborate window 


displays in the stores these days, we 
may be tempted to smile at the mer- 
chant’s chicanery. We know he is in- 
terested in Christ only from a business 
point of view. Or, again, we may be 
tempted to grow angry at the thought 
that the world has managed to make the 
central character of Christmas, not 
Christ, but Santa Claus. 

But instead of smiling amusedly or 
growing angry at the ubiquitous mer- 
chant, we can do something better: we 
can imitate him. The merchant has a 
lesson to teach us: the lesson of prep- 
aration. He knows that for him to 
have a successful Christmas he must 
spend long weeks planning and prepar- 
ing. We Catholics need to prepare and 
plan for Christ’s coming no less care- 
fully, if we hope to have a holy, happy 
Christmas. That is the lesson the 
Church dins into our ears through the’ 
Liturgy to-day. The Mass says to us 
in its various parts and in various ways: 
“Get ready to meet your King.” Let 
us look at these parts of the Mass to see 
what they have to tell us of our need for 
preparation. 


JEWISH LONGING 
FOR THE MESSIAH 


The Introit of the Mass, taken from 
Psalm xxiv, shows us the mood of the 
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Jewish people before the coming of their 
Messiah. It is a mood that befits us 
Catholics before Christmas: a mood of 
longing and of trust. Listen to the hu- 
mility of the prayer that the Holy 
Spirit put upon the lips of the Psalmist 
and hearken to its longing: 


“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up 
my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust; let me not be ashamed. Neither 
let my enemies laugh at me; for none 
of them that wait on Thee shall be 
confounded. Show, O Lord, Thy ways 
to me and teach me Thy paths.” 


These are the dispositions that God re- 
quires in all ages of any soul that truly 
wants God to come to it. They are not 
easy dispositions to maintain. 

In the long, arid years that the Jew- 
ish people awaited the coming of the 
Messiah many grew impatient with God, 
many lost hope. Some could not stand 
the genial mocking of the Gentiles. 
Others could not stand the sight of the 
lazy, care-free existence of the peoples 
around them: the sight of the Egyptians 
with their jeweled and painted women; 
their lazy boating on the Nile while the 
Jewish workmen sweated and toiled to 
fill Egyptian barns. Years later, many 
of them could not stand the sight of 
Roman playboys with their proud man- 
ners, their luxurious baths, and their 
cool contempt for the Semites who 
groaned under the load of Roman taxes. 
These Jews who lost faith in the coming 
of the Messiah, who grew impatient, 
took up the Gentile way of life and lost 
their God. 

To-day’s Introit can be a warning to 
us Catholics too. Israel had to stand 
a grim sentinel in a world of pagans 
bent only on the pleasures of bath, or 
bed, or wine flagon. We, too, with our 
strong moral laws, our faith in things 
that cannot be touched or tasted or seen, 
have to stand soldier-like while the 
smiling world brushes by us—its eyes 
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raised no higher than the marquee of 
the nearest theater or the neon sign of 
the nearest bar. In the midst of a 
world on a perennial picnic we must 
keep walking towards our God; in the 
midst of a world that sits back with a 
tolerant smile on its mouth and vaguely 
muses whether there be a God or not, 
we must bend down and with strong 
faith pay tribute to the certain but un- 
seen realities of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit; we 
must pay tribute to the power of Bap- 
tism, the Eucharist, Confession; we 
must accept the realities of heaven, pur- 
gatory and hell. 


GUARDING AGAINST SIN 
URGED IN LITURGY 


Because the Church is aware of the 
dangers that surround us during this 
period of waiting for God to come into 
our hearts, she earnestly begs God in the 
Collect (Prayer) of the Mass: 


“Stir up Thy power, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, and come: that from the 
threatening dangers of our sins, we may 
be rescued by Thy protection. . . .” 


The Epistle, too, emphasizes serious 
preparation for the coming of God. St. 
Paul tells us as he told the Romans: 


‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. ... 
It is now the hour for us to rise from 
sleep because our salvation is nearer 
than when we came to believe. The 
night is far advanced; the day is at hand. 
Let us therefore lay aside the works of 
darkness, and put on the armor of light.” 


St. Paul’s analogy is a good one: 
paganism is a long sleep, a drunken 
stupor. People who walk through life 
without God are like sleep-walkers: 
their feet are moving but their eyes are 
closed. The Christian lives in the day- 
light of God’s revealed truths: he knows 
where he is going and how to get there. 
St. Paul carries on his analogy to show 
what the works of the dark sleep of 
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paganism are: “drunkenness, debauch- 
ery, wantonness, strife and jealousy.” 
We, too, must cast these works aside if 
we are to be Catholics more than in 
name. We must put on Jesus Christ: 
that is, we must have His dispositions 
and works of kindness, of purity, of 
sobriety in our hearts. Getting rid of 
sin, then, is the first step we must take 
to prepare for Christmas. 


PREPARATION FOR 
CHRIST’S COMING 


The Gospel seems, at first, a strange 
one for this season of the Liturgical 
Year: it is the Gospel in which Our 
Lord describes His second coming at 
the end of the world. It is a coming 
which will fill unbelievers with terror, 
but will fill faithful Christians with joy 
because their “‘redemption is at hand.” 
The Gospel may strike us at first as in- 
appropriate, because at Christmas time 
we are filled with the thought of God’s 
gentleness—of His coming to us as a 
child with tiny hands and wondering 
eyes. But the Church is wiser than we. 
She wants us to remember always that 
this Child of love will come one day as 
a mighty King of justice; she wants us 
to remember always that we are bent on 
a tremendous business—the business of 
saving our souls—and that we cannot 
afford to gamble when we are dealing 
with eternity. The Gospel, too, helps 
to remind us of the fearful brevity of 
life. For Christ will come not only at 
the end of the world, He will come for 
each of us within a few short years. 
The world of mountains and stars and 
seas may not end for myriads of years, 
but it will end for us personally within 
10, 20, 40 or 60 years. We must be 


ready at that time to meet the same 
Christ who will stride down the heaven 
at the cataclysmic end of the universe. 

The Secret and Postcommunion of 
to-day’s Mass conclude the note of prep- 


aration, the warning to get ready to 
meet our King. The Secret. begs God to 
“cleanse us by the mighty power of the 
Mass, so that we may be pure enough to 
approach Him who is its author.” The 
Postcommunion begs that we may get 
ready for Christmas with due reverence: 

‘“*May we receive Thy mercy, O Lord, 
in the midst of Thy temple, that we may 


prepare with due reverence for the 
coming festival of our redemption.” 


Christmas demands a_ super-special 
preparation because it is the celebration 
of the greatest event in humanity’s 
history—God’s becoming one of us. It 
is the one fact in human history that 
fits all the other facts together in a co- 
herent plan. It is in the light of the 
Incarnation that we begin to grasp the 
immense dignity of man, the frightful- 
ness of sin, and the unthinkable love of 
God. To penetrate that mystery and 
have it permeate our lives, we must 
think and pray and prepare for that 
great feast long weeks in advance. 


CHRISTMAS A CONTINUING 
MIRACLE 


Finally, it is necessary for us to pre- 
pare for Christmas with all seriousness, 
because for us Catholics Christmas is 
not merely an historical fact; it is a con- 
tinuing miracle: We do not gather to- 
gether on Christmas night merely to re- 
member that once long years ago some 
shepherds listened to the caroling of the 
Angels on a country hillside; we gather 
together because we know that that 
same Child whom the shepherds adored 
will be born again at Mass. We prepare 
seriously because we know that God in- 
tends Christmas to be perpetually re- 
peated in ourselves. God’s Son was 
generated of His Father from all eter- 
nity; He was born once of Mary at 
Bethlehem; but His birth is perpetually 
renewed in each of us, the members of 
His Mystical Body. 
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Christmas is indeed a time of merri- 
ment—but of a kind of merriment that 
staggers the stars. That sort of merri- 
ment needs to be prepared for. How 
can we best get ready for Christmas? 
The Liturgy gives us plenty of hints in 
this morning’s Mass. First we must 
stir up our faith and echo with the 
Psalmist: ‘In Thee, O Lord, have I put 
my trust: let me not be ashamed.” 
Next we must take a serious look into 
our lives. What kind of Catholics are 
we? Do we attend Mass in routine 
fashion? Are we still sleeping the dark 
sleep of paganism? Do we do the works 
of darkness that St. Paul mentions in 
this morning’s Epistle? Do we fall into 


drunkenness, or debauchery, into jeal- 
ousy or strife? If so, we must learn that 
the darkness is over; the sleep must 
end. We must get rid of all sin if we 
want seriously to prepare for God’s 
coming. We must, in St. Paul’s words, 
‘‘put on Jesus Christ,” because “‘the day 
(of salvation) is at hand.” 

If we prepare seriously during these 
four weeks for Our Lord’s coming, we 
shall know a happiness at Christmas 
that can be purchased at no department 
store. It will be the happiness of soul, 
the peace of mind, the merriment of 
heaven that is Christ’s Christmas pres- 
ent to us for having prepared diligently 
for His birth in our hearts. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


Social Preparation for Christmas 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: Catholics must as a body pre- 
pare the way for Christ’s entrance into non- 
Catholic hearts. 

Introduction: A young man in prison awaits 
a message. 

I. Introit: Christ’s coming was for the 
benefit of all mankind—not merely of 
the chosen people. 

Il. Epistle: St. Paul points out two means 
of social preparation for Christ’s com- 
ing: prayer and charity. 

III, Application: The world is more ready for 

conversion to-day than it has been for a 
long time. Catholics must be alert. 


Long, long years ago a young man 
knelt in a prison waiting for a message. 
It was a dirty prison—the basement of 
an old fortress. The young man did not 
mind the dirt; he did not mind the 
gloom. He had spent all his life in un- 
comfortable circumstances—the only 
thing he owned was the rough animal 
skin that covered him. He was a holy 
man—a great prophet—John the Bap- 
tist. He evidently sensed that his death 
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was not far off; that the adulterous 
king Herod whom he had publicly re- 
buked and who was holding riotous 
banquets upstairs every night, might 
soon put him to death. John knew that 
Herod feared him as a prophet whom the 
people loved, and so was afraid to do 
him any violence beyond imprisonment. 
But John knew the hatred of the woman 
Herodias who would not rest till he was 
out of the way. But whether through 
premonition or supernatural warning of 
his coming beheading, the young prophet 
had dispatched his own disciples to 
Jesus for a final confirmation that He was 
the real Messiah. 


CHRIST’S MESSAGE 
TO THE BAPTIST 


Finally the message came. It was the 
message we find in to-day’s Gospel: 


“*Go and relate to John the things you 
have heard and seen: the blind see, the 
deaf hear, the lame walk, the dead rise 
and the poor have the Gospel preached 
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to them. And blessed is he that is not 
scandalized in Me.” 

Our Lord’s message was cryptic in 
its way and yet—perfectly clear to 
John. Our Lord did not say openly in 
front of the crowd who heard John’s 
disciples ask his identity: “I am the 
Messiah.” That claim would have 
caused an immediate crisis, and the time 
was not ripe. Neither did Our Lord in 
His reply point out His personal habits 
of holiness. He did not say: “Go and 
relate to John that I fast twenty hours a 
day; that I spend whole nights in 
prayer.” Instead, Our Lord pointed 
out the social aspect of His work. He 
pointed out what He was doing for 
others. John who knew all the Mes- 
sianic prophecies could not fail to miss 
the signs He gave; at the same time, 
Our Lord’s true identity would be hid- 
den from the multitude till the time was 
ripe for Him to disclose Himself openly. 

This morning’s Gospel, dearly be- 
loved, gives us the key to the message of 
to-day’s Liturgy. It is a message about 
the social side of Christianity. The 
Mass again emphasizes, as did last 
week's, the need of preparation for 
Christmas. But last week’s Mass em- 
phasized our personal preparation for 
Christ’s coming; this week’s Mass em- 
phasizes the social preparation, the 
group-preparation we Catholics must 
make to prepare the hearts of our non- 
Catholic fellow-men for the coming of 
Christ. 

CHRIST CAME TO SAVE 

ALL MANKIND 

The words of the Introit come from 
the Prophet Isaias. This glorious re- 


ligious leader who helped to prepare the 
way for Christ, was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to point out to the Jewish 
people that the Messiah was coming to 
save not merely the Jews but the Gen- 


tiles also—“‘the nations,” as they were 
called. 


‘*People of Sion, behold the Lord shall 
come to save the nations; and the Lord 
shall make the glory of His voice to be 
heard in the joy of your heart.” 


“The Lord shall come to save the na- 
lions’”’—these words had a strange sound 
to many Jewish ears. Living a life 
apart from other nations, as they had 
for many years, and conscious of the 
fact that they were a chosen people, 
many Jews lost sight of God’s plans. 
Many thought that, because they were 
“chosen,” this meant they were superior 
to all other peoples, that God was in- 
terested in them alone. That was a 
human way of thinking and a perversion 
of God’s plan. The Jews were a chosen 
people; but they were chosen to do 
something. They were chosen by God 
to spread the true religion among the 
idolatrous nations that surrounded them. 
They were chosen to keep alive and pure 
the notion of the one Holy God and the 
Redeemer who was to come. Precisely 
because many Jews misunderstood the 
concept “‘chosen’”’ to mean “superior,” 
they were horrified when they saw Our 
Lord helping out the Romans and other 
Gentiles—eating with them, talking to 
them, and even exclaiming one day to a 
Roman centurion: “Amen, amen I say 
to you I have not found so great faith in 
all Israel.” This Jewish feeling of 
racial superiority lasted for a number of 
years after the founding of the Church, 
and St. Paul and St. Peter had to fight 
vigorously to convince Jewish Christians 
that the converts from paganism had the 
same rights as themselves. 


A WARNING FOR CATHOLICS 
IN JEWISH ATTITUDE 


This Introit Psalm, which recalls the 
Jewish reluctance to accept the Gentiles, 
can help to keep us Catholics from fall- 
ing into a similar perversion of God’s 
plans. We have the true faith: the one, 
true faith and the one, true Church. 
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But that does not mean we have a nat- 
ural superiority over others not of our 
faith. It merely emphasizes our need to 
spread Christ’s Church, to bring more 
and more people to Our Lord’s feet in 


His holy Church. This Introit prayer 


is, then, a reminder of our social obliga- 
tion as Catholics to prepare the way for 
Christ in the world of the twentieth 
century. 

The Epistle, too, brings home this 
message of social preparation for Christ- 
mas—of preparing the way for Christ to 
enter into other men’s hearts as well as 
our own. The second part of the 
Epistle—which may appear at first ob- 
scure to us—is not so when we consider 
it in the light of historical circumstances. 
As we have just pointed out in explain- 
ing the words of the Introit, the Jewish 
people thought that God’s religion was 
for them alone—that the Gentiles were 
not to be admitted to it. Well, that 
attitude of the early Jewish Christians 
was known to the first pagan converts 
and troubled them. St. Paul, to set 
their minds at ease, quoted several 
passages from Scripture to show that 
God had always intended His Re- 
deemer to save the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews. 


TWO MEANS OF PREPARING 
FOR CHRIST’S COMING 


The first part of the Epistle, however, 
has more significance for us to-day. It 
shows us how we are to prepare the ways 
for the coming of God’s Son (Collect of 
the Mass). The chief ways are prayer 
and charity. We are told to be “one in 
spirit” and to “glorify the God and 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ with 
one mouth.’ Unity has always been a 
mark of Our Lord’s true Church, and 
unity in prayer is one of the foremost 
ways in which we can prepare the way 
for Christ’s entrance into the hearts of 
men outside the Church. We pray the 
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Mass together as a social body, not as 
individuals. And even when priests say 
Mass privately, or recite the Divine 
Office privately, they are acting in q 
social capacity for the whole Church, 
just as a diplomat in a foreign country 
represents his whole country officially, 
The second means of social preparation 
for Christ’s coming is charity. We are 
told to “receive one another, even as 
Christ has received you to the honor of 
God.” We know the love that Our 
Lord has shown to each of us; that is 
the kind of love we must show to one 
another. 

In the long history of the Church, this 
charity of the followers of Christ has 
always been a moving witness to un- 
believers of something divine about her. 
It is not merely the early Romans who 
stood and whispered on street corners: 
“See how these Christians love one an- 
other!” - Those words have been whis- 
pered throughout the ages whenever 
Catholic hearts were strong and lived 
up to their faith. And to-day many a 
Protestant and Jew has found that same 
deep love and supernatural affection at 
the hands of our Sisters in modern hos- 
pitals and lain back in his bed and won- 
dered. We forget too easily how 
quickly kindness can lead men to God. 
More than brilliant speeches, or charm 
or any other purely natural qualification 
a kind act done out of pure love for 
Christ has led many non-Catholics to 
inquire into the type of Church that 
could produce such unselfish acts. Msgr. 
Sheen lists three points as “musts” 
for convert-making priests: “Be kind! 
Be kind! Be kind!’ The advice of the 
Monsignor to priests holds equally for 
Catholic laymen. People observe us 
often when we are unaware of it—curi- 
ous to see if Catholicism makes us dif- 
ferent from other people. They wil 
find that difference and be stirred to 
seek its source if we learn to practise 
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an unfailing charity in business and 
friendship. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY IS RIPE FOR 
CONVERSION 


The world, dearly beloved, is more 
ready for conversion to the Church than 
ithas been in a long time. For the past 
200 years—after the first convulsions of 
Protestantism, after the disbelief that 
followed the “‘enlightened’”’ era of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries— 
many men refused to even discuss re- 
ligion. But thinking men have begun 
once more seriously to investigate re- 
ligion. Wearied by war and disgusted 
with materialism, many thinkers out- 
side the Church, like the historian Toyn- 
bee, have begun to see that humanity’s 
evils lie deeper than a mere lack of 
education. They have seen silly theo- 
ries of human nature gradually exploded 
and have begun to grope back towards 
God. People are beginning to talk 
about religion once more who once 
smiled superiorly upon it as a product of 
ages of superstition. The movement 
back to religion and sanity is growing. 





We Catholics are on the spot; we need 
to realize it. Men find no satisfaction in 
the distorted and confused doctrines of 
Protestantism; they are fed up with 
purely animal living. Many are scru- 
tinizing Catholic faces to see if in them 
can be found the happiness for which 
man has always longed and hunted. We 
have, then, an unprecedented chance to 
prepare the way for Christ. We must 
prepare it by speaking up for right 
morals in any discussions that may arise. 
We shall be called upon to show why 
divorce and birth control are wrong. 
We shall be called on to explain what we 
think of Christ. And, most of all, we 
shall be watched to see if our religion 
makes our lives any different from, any 
happier than, those of other men. In 
preparing for our own Christmas let us 
ask of Our Lord the special ‘grace to 
practise a kindness in all our relations 
with our non-Catholic friends that will 
lead them to inquire about our faith. 
For Our Lord tells us, as He told the 
twelve: “By this shall all men know 
that you are My disciples—if you have 
love for one another.” 


The Immaculate Conception 


‘“* Thou art all-fair, O Mary, and there is no stain in thee.” 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: Catholics alone, because of 
their knowledge of original sin, can appre- 
ciate Mary’s unthinkable loveliness. 

Introduction: Artists’ drawings of Our Blessed 
Mother sometimes mislead us. 

I. Introit: The joy in Mary’s heart—she is 
“dressed as a bride for her wedding 
day.” 

II. Collect: A summation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

III. Epistle: The Church applies description 

of God’s Wisdom to Mary. 

IV. Gospel: The beauty of Mary’s positive 


holiness. 
Conclusion: O, blessed of all women ever born! 


Artists frequently picture Our Blessed 
Mother as a beautiful lady with a 
crown of gold on her head, dressed in 
gorgeous silken, blue-white gown and 
surrounded by adoring Angels. In 
drawing such pictures the artist is trying 
in a feeble, material way to give us some 
notion of Mary’s glory in heaven. But 
had we been privileged to pass through 
the obscure country town of Nazareth— 
say, a week or two before the Angel 
Gabriel appeared to Mary—we would 
have found little to correspond to the 
artist’s conception of Mary. We would 
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have found, instead, a young Jewish 
girl who looked much like the other 
young girls in the village. She would 
have no halo round her head, nor would 
she be surrounded by Angels. Her dress 
would probably have been wool, not 
silk, and it would probably have been 
gray or brown in color. We would 
notice that this young girl was engaged 
in ordinary chores, like the other young 
girls in the town. We might find her 
balancing a pitcher of water on her head 
as she came from the village well; or, 
we might find her in the market place 
sorting out some vegetables for her 
mother, Anne; we might find her in her 
home industriously kneading barley 
loaves for the evening meal. We would 
notice nothing extraordinary about her. 
We would doubtless be struck by her 
innocent, unconscious beauty, and no- 
tice a certain gravity about her that set 
her off from girls of her own age. We 
would mark her down mentally as a 
pretty young girl who was as innocent 
and industrious as she was attractive. 
But that would be all. 


MARY AS GOD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
CREATION 


Yet, in looking at that young girl 
busy over some minor household task, 
we would be looking on God’s loveliest 
creation: the Immaculate Conception. 
This one young girl in this sleepy coun- 
try town was worth more than all the 
physical universe; and worth more than 
all the men and women of history put 
together. For, according to God’s de- 
sign from all eternity, this maiden was to 
stamp her features on the face of the 
Divine Son. It was this girl who would 
give Christ the color of His hair and 
eyes and skin; this girl who would 
teach Him to speak in her own Galilean 
accent, and how to pray as a child in the 
temple. And that God’s own Son might 
take His human nature beautiful and 
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unsullied from this little girl, He per- 
formed a great miracle and preserved 
her from original sin from the first mo- 
ment of her existence. As it was un- 
thinkable that God’s Son should be born 
of a human being sullied by the slightest 
trace of sin, God made Mary free from 
all stain through the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

With Catholics all over the world, we 
join our voices in the beautiful hymn of 
praise to Our Mother that the Liturgy 
offers us to-day. Let us look at parts of 
that Liturgy to see what light it throws 
on this deep truth of our faith: that 
Mary alone of the human race, apart 
from her Son, was the one creature who 
came into existence absolutely sinless. 

In the Introit of to-day’s Mass, the 
Church puts on the priest’s lips feelings 
that must have throbbed in Mary’s 
heart every time she thought of herself 
and all that God had done for her: 

‘*Rejoicing I will rejoice in the Lord 
and my soul will exult in my God, be- 
cause He has clothed me with the gar- 


ments of salvation and He has dressed 
me as a bride arrayed for her wedding.” 


Certainly no bride who ever trod a 
center aisle in flowing, pure white satin 
was ever arrayed as this young girl from 
Galilee. Mary was the bride of the Holy 


Spirit, and He outfitted her sou! with 


heaven’s most exquisite gifts. She wore 
a gown of such translucent purity that 
even Angels needed to shade angelic 
eyes. The perfume that went out from 
her was heaven’s most delicate aroma— 
humility. Around her neck blazoned a 
necklace of such jewels as never could 
be fashioned in an earthly jewelry shop: 
the blue-white diamonds of unclouded 
faith; pale amethysts of self-immola- 
tion; and deep rubies of love so red that 
only an unearthly Bridegroom could 
dare to share. And out of her young 
Galilean eyes shone the golden light 
of joy of which to-day’s Introit hints. 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 





MEANING OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


After singing the brief song of the 
Introit in praise of Mary, the Church, 
in the Collect (Prayer) of the Mass, 
directs our minds to the consideration of 
the great dogma of our faith, the great 
truth which is the cause of all our cele- 
bration to-day. Very exactly, very 
briefly, the prayer of the Mass sums up 
for us the meaning of the Immaculate 
Conception : 

“O God, who through the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin prepared a 
fitting dwelling place for Thy Son; we 
beseech Thee to cleanse us and bring us 
to Thee through the intercession of her 


whom Thou hast preserved from all 
stain by the foreseen death of her Son.” 


The Collect of the Mass tells us, then, 
in plain words that Mary was the only 
human being, apart from her Divine 
Son, who never for an instant shared in 
that awful primeval stain in which other 
members of the human race share. It 
tells us that, not only at the time of her 
birth but from the very first moment of 
her existence in Anne’s womb, was Mary 
spotless. That is why this event is 
called not “The Immaculate Birth,” 
but the “Immaculate Conception.” 

The difference, then, between Mary 
and the other members of the human 
race is this: we come into the world in 
the state of original sin and are after- 
wards cleansed from it by Baptism 
through the merits of Christ’s death on 
the Cross; Mary was preserved from 
the need of such a baptismal cleansing 
by those same merits of Christ, by that 
same death on the Cross, but that same 
death foreseen by God the Father before 
it actually took place. 


DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN 
CLARIFIED 


To-day then, dearly beloved, the 
doctrine of original sin should become 


very vivid in our minds. Even those 
outside the Church are beginning to 
suspect its truth. They are beginning 
to examine seriously what they once 
dismissed as myth: the fact of a cata- 
clysmic fall of the human race that has 
somehow cost us our manhood, to say 
nothing of our separation from God. 
The nostalgia of the human race in all 
ages, looking back wistfully to a golden 
age or forward to a Utopia, is the blind 
hunger in our hearts, imbedded deep in 
our nature, for a paradise that was and 
is no more. Original sin is a great mys- 
tery, not to be comprehended fully by 
any of us on earth; but it isa fact. We 
are all haunted by the sense of some- 
thing tragic about human existence; 
of some awful blight on humanity in 
which we all mysteriously but guiltily 
share. 

We Catholics who know the meaning 
of this enormous tragedy of the human 
race, who feel its effects in us in our own 
weakness and blindness long after its 
guilt has been remitted in Baptism, can 
alone appreciate the tremendous dig- 
nity and beauty of Mary—the immen- 
sity of the privilege of the Immaculate 
Conception. She alone, apart from her 
Divine Son, was spotless. She never 
knew the darkness of the loss of God, 
the insane hunger after pleasure, the 
tug of animality, the jabbing needle- 
point of jealousy, the swollenness of 
pride, the torture of an uneasy con- 
science. She lived always in the peace: 
of innocence and the sunniness of God’s 
love. We ask her with the Church in the 
Collect of this morning’s Mass to cleanse 
us too by her intercession and to bring 
us back to God’s arms. 

The Epistle is a beautiful description 
of the attribute of God’s Wisdom. The 
Church applies this passage to Mary; 
it shows her to us as in God’s thoughts 
from all eternity, playing before Him in 
her innocence and beauty on the rim of 
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the world. It shows us also the delight 
that Mary would take to be with the 
children of men, in her position as the 
new Eve, the Mother of a redeemed 
race: ‘‘My delight is to be with the 
children of men.” 

The Alleluia verse sings out once more 
the glory of her Immaculate Conception: 
“Thou are all-beautiful, O Mary, and 
the stain of original sin is not found in 
Thee.” 


MARY’S POSITIVE LOVELINESS 
DESCRIBED IN LITURGY 


Finally, in the Gospel and Offertory 
of the Mass we are shown the beauty of 
Mary’s positive holiness: ‘Hail, full of 
grace! The Lord is with thee! Blessed 
art thou among all women.” Mary was 
not only free of sin, she was filled with 
positive and overflowing goodness. The 
Lord is with her—she is full.of the Holy 
Spirit and the Holy Spirit’s gifts. She 
possesses an unheard-of amount of vir- 
tue: of humility, of love, of gentleness, 
of prudence, of faith, of hope, of every 
good quality, natural and supernatural, 
we can think of. These are not idle 
words or idle speculations. In the rel- 
atively few glimpses we get of Mary in 
the Gospels we see these virtues in ac- 
tion. For the most part she is in the 
background so that her Son’s loveliness 
may shine forth; she is the frame en- 
closing the picture of Christ. It is only 
when we divert our attention momen- 
tarily from the picture that we notice 
the exquisite, detailed workmanship of 
the frame. Many small details in the 
Gospel show us some facets of her vir- 
tues. When Gabriel greets her in Naz- 
areth, we get a glimpse of her exquisite 
humility and perfect obedience to God: 
in her own words, she is “‘God’s little 
Slave’’—let every thing be done to her 
“according to His word.” Next we 
catch a glimpse of her kindness as she 
rushes off to help Elizabeth in her preg- 
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nancy. For the Gospel adds the ex. 
plicit detail that she went to Elizabeth in 
a hurry: “And Mary went with all 
haste into the hill country.” Again, we 
see her thoughtfulness and her kindness 
at the Marriage Feast of Cana where 
she could not bear to see the young 
couple embarrassed by a lack of re- 
freshments for their guests. ‘‘Son,”’ she 
whispered, “they have no wine.’ And 
even after an apparent rebuff, she 
turned with a mother’s persistent trust 
to the waiter, and tells him confidently: 
“Whatever He shall say to do, do.” 
Again we see her on the outskirts of a 
crowd listening to Jesus. Again we find 
her praised in public by her Son on a 
rare occasion. A woman who had been 
tremendously moved by Our Lord's 
words, couldn’t help thinking to herself 
what a wonderful mother He must have 
and she cried aloud: “Blessed is the 
womb that bore Thee and the breasts 
that nursed Thee!”’ Our Lord, acknow- 
ledging the compliment paid His Mother 
deftly pointed out at the same time that 
Mary was to be praised more for her love 
of God than for her physical mother- 
hood. He said gently: “Say rather— 
blessed are they that hear the word of 
God and keep it.”” That Divine Son 
knew how perfectly His Mother had 
kept His Father’s words. Finally, in an 
unforgettable and unimaginable scene 
we find her standing at the Cross. She 
has not fainted, this Mother whose heart 
‘a sword would pierce’’—she is standing 
by. She will not add to His agony by a 
woman’s weakness. She bravely nods 
her head and accepts all the ragged 
children of humanity as her own in place 
of her Divine Son, when Our Lord looks 
towards John and whispers to her: 
“Woman, behuld thy son.” 

O blessed among all women ever born 
on earth! O woman so beautiful, s0 
lovely, that all lovely, haunting names 
of glorious Christian women fade away 
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at the sound of thine own lovely one. 
Mary Magdalen, Veronica, Cecilia, Ag- 
nes, Lucy, Joan of Arc, Margaret Mary, 
Little Flower—the memories of all 
history's most storied women, the 
virgins, the martyrs, the contemplatives 
fade away at the sound of the name of 





Mary, the Mother of God. Truly 
blessed art thou, O Mary, among all 


women! “Thou art all-fair, O Mary, 
and there is no stain in thee; thou art 
the glory of Jerusalem; thou art the joy 
of Israel; thou art the honor of our 
people.” 


Third Sunday of Advent 


Christian Joy 


SYNOPSIS: 

Vain Thought: In the midst of a gloomy, 
neurotic world, Catholics should be joyful. 
Introduction: A Jewish rabbi writes a best- 

seller on modern anziety. 
I. Introit: St. Paul shows us why a man 
can by joyful even in prison. 
II. Collect: The source of Christian joy. 
11. Communion: Joy produces courage. 
Application: The difference between Christian 
and pagan joy. 


A young Boston rabbi, Josuah L. 
Liebman, who died a few months ago, 
wrote a book last year that made him 
famous. It rapidly became a_best- 
seller. The name of the book was: 
“Peace of Mind.” The book contained 
anumber of sane ideas on how to avoid 
anxiety, but at the sametime it contained 
a number of false principies based on 
Freudian psychoanalysis. We are in- 
terested this morning, not in discussing 
the book, but in pointing to the fact of 
the book’s popularity. The fact that 
“Peace of Mind” has already run into 
several hundred thousand copies is 
ample indication that many people do 
nol have peace of mind. 

The people of our time are troubled, 
anxious, gloomy. Ride any street-car, 


or bus, or subway in a large city and 
lok at the deep-furrowed faces around 
you. You will find smiles and gaiety 
ly on the faces of the very young. 
Mature people look either blank or sour, 
or frankly bewildered. 


In such a time as we are living in—a 
time of troubled minds—the Liturgy of 
to-day’s Mass has special significance. 
The message of to-day’s Mass is not a 
message merely of freedom from anx- 
iety; the message of to-day’s Mass is a 
message of positive joy, of genuine de- 
light. This third Sunday of Advent is 
actually known as “Rejoice” Sunday, 
or “Be Glad” Sunday. It gets its name 
from the opening words of the Introit of 
the Mass: “‘Rejoice in the Lord always; 
again I say, rejoice.... Have no anxiety 
but in every prayer and supplication let 
your petitions be made known to God 
with thanksgiving.” 


SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN JOY 
EMPHASIZED BY ST. PAUL 


Let us run rapidly through a few 
parts of the Mass to observe this mes- 
sage of joy as the Church spreads it be- 
fore us. Then we shall stop to see what 
this peculiar Christian joy is and how 
we can obtain it in our lives. | 

The Introit of the Mass is a smiling 
word of encouragement written by St. 
Paul to his Philippian converts: ‘Re- 
joice in the Lord always; again I say 
rejoice.... Have no anxiety, but in 
every prayer...let your petitions be 
made known to God with thanksgiv- 
ing.’ Those are words straight out of a 
heart bubbling with affection and joy. 
And yet—they are the words of a man in 
prison. When St. Paul wrote that letter 
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to the Philippinas, he was in chains. The 
chains might weigh down his arms, but 
they could not weigh down his heart. 
And he wanted his Philippians to realize 
that no trouble should ever blot out the 
joy in Christian hearts. In prison or 
out of prison, in plenty or in want, St. 
Paul was always genuinely happy. He 
was happy because he was in love with 
Christ. As he mentions elsewhere in 
this same letter to the Philippians, he 
counted “all the things of this world as 
rubbish that he might gain Christ.” To 
such a man, headaches, disease and 
torture were nothing; he had deep with- 
in himself the spring of Our Lord’s own 
peace and joy. 

The Collect (Prayer) of the Mass indi- 
cates the starting point of all Christian 
joy—the warm sunniness of God’s grace 
flooding the dark, chil! places of the 
human mind: “We beseech Thee, O 
Lord, incline Thine ear to our petitions 
and bring light to our darkness of mind by 
the grace of Thy visitation.” It is dark- 
ness of mind—a lack of belief and hope— 
that stifles the joy which belongs natur- 
ally to a human soul. When God’s 
truth lights up our anxieties and shows 
us their pettiness, then joy springs back 
into the heart again and hope lifts up 
our heads. 

The Epistle repeats the exact same 
message as the Introit, for they are both 
taken from the same letter of St. Paul to 
the Philippians: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always; again, I say rejoice.”’ But this 
time the Church adds a further part of 
that letter of St. Paul’s, a further sen- 
tence that shows the source of St. Paul’s 
joy: “““And may the peace of God which 
surpasses all understanding guard your 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus.” 
This is the same peace Our Lord spoke 
of to His Apostles on the night before He 
died: ‘‘My peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you, not as the world 
gives do I give unto you.”” He promised 
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us untroubled hearts even in the midst 
of trouble. 

Finally, the Communion verse of the 
Mass concludes to-day’s Liturgy with an 
exhortation to courage. Courage is one 
of the results of Christian joy: ‘Say to 
the faint-hearted: “Take courage, and 
fear not; behold our God will eome and 
will save us.’”’ People who have God on 
their side have nothing to worry about. 
The lights around us may go out fora 
while, but we know that our Father is 
standing by waiting to flick on the 
switch should we become frightened of 
the dark. 


JOY AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Since the Liturgy stresses joy this 
morning, we should stop to consider ex- 
actly what this Christian joy consists in, 
what differentiates it from pagan joy. 
Joy is not an accidental thing to Chris- 
tianity; it is an essential part of it, a 
direct result of our religion. Every man 
has an instinct for joy, for gaiety, for 
lightheartedness. But it is an instinct 
that becomes extinguished quickly as 
the years go by. The teen-agers who cut 
capers at dances, who rush around 
creating fads of dress, soon lose their 
spontaneity and become leaden-eyed 
when they begin to face the responsibili- 
ties of paying rent, of raising children, of 
enduring sickness, andsoon. Their joy 
dries up quickly because it is purely 
animal in its source; it springs out of a 
youthful body, a body trim and ener- 
getic. And yet, as man grows older, he 
never loses his longing for joy. Some 
mature adults are even foolish enough to 
seek it by always acting like teen-agers, 
by being Peter Pans, by refusing to grow 
up. 

The great secret of Christianity is that 
joy should become deeper as we grow 
older, that seriousness and joy can walk 
hand in hand together. This is the fact 
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that unbelievers refuse to believe. They 
always imagine—before conversion, or 
at least before getting a true slant on 
Christ’s religion—that Christianity is a 
grim thing, a gray sort of business. The 
sight of that universal image of a man 
carrying a cross makes them think that 
a cross necessarily prevents gaiety of 
life. This was precisely the attitude of 
the poet Swinburne, who wrote bitterly 
about the triumph of Christianity over 
the old Roman paganism: ‘Thou hast 
conquered, O pale Galilean, and the 
world has grown gray with Thy breath!” 
That was the bitter outside view of 
Christianity of a man who did not have 
joy, and who thought that joy would re- 
turn to the world only if men could run 
back to the old license of pagan days and 
not be troubled by a serious religion. 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS JOY 


If we stop to consider the matter 
sriously, we shall see wherein lies the 
difference between a genuine Christian 
attitude towards joy and a pagan atti- 
tude. It comes down to this, as Ches- 
terton once said: “The pagan takes his 
joys in little things, and his gloom from 
the big things in life; the Christian 
lakes his joy from the big things in life, 
and his sorrows from the small things.” 
What exactly did Chesterton mean? 
He meant this: the agnostic, the athe- 
ist, the irreligious man, is a lost man in 
an unfriendly universe. He does not 
know where he is going or why he is here. 
He looks at the unfriendly face of the 
vast night sky, feels his littleness, and is 
dfraid. He is afraid of death, for that 
means the end of all he is. He is afraid 
of sickness, for that interferes with the 
little joy he gets in this life. He fears 
id age. He either fears God or hates 
Him, or feels at best that, if there be a 
God, He could not be interested in so 
tiny and useless a thing as himself. Con- 


sequently, the pagan, the agnostic, dares 
not face the big things in life. He con- 
centrates all his attention on the small 
things of which he feels sure. He finds 
his joy in love affairs, in a good time at 
cabarets, in enjoyable reading, in owning 
a good car. His joy is almost 90% 
physical. 

The Christian, and above all the 
Catholic, takes just the opposite view- 
point on life. For him the big things 
are secure. He knows that the universe 
is not a vast, silent inscrutable machine 
but a dazzling, beautiful home fitted out 
for him by a loving Father. He knows 
that all the material world exists for 
him. He is not afraid of death, because 
he knows that death is the beginning of 
real living. He takes sickness and sor- 
row in stride, because he knows that 
sorrow is a small thing and a passing 
thing, and that his joy will be gigantic 
and unending. He does not feel unim- 
portant or unwanted. He knows he is so 
important that the Creator’s own Son 
died for him. He knows that, no matter 
what happens, he has a Father who loves 
him to a degree that no earthly father 
could ever dream of. This world is for 
him a beautiful little house on the out- 
skirts of his Father’s huge estate called 
“heaven.” He has everything to be 
glad about and only one thing to fear— 
his own bad will and resulting sin. He 
is grateful for everything he has—for 
grass and air and sunlight, for children’s 
smiles, for his family, for his own human — 
mind and heart—because he knows all 
these things are exquisite gifts from God. 
He, too, can find pleasure in a movie, as 
a pagan does; he can enjoy a cocktail, 
or get a passing thrill out of buying a 
new car or refrigerator. But he does not 
set his heart on these things. They are 
not the cause of his joy; they are merely 
additional little things to be grateful for. 
His joy comes essentially from being in 
love with God; his joy comes from the 
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sureness of his faith that He is loved by 
God; his joy comes from knowing that 
he is not a chance collection of atoms, 
but a child in his Father’s home. 


GRATITUDE DUE TO GOD 
MANIFESTED BY THE SAINTS 


Out of his joy, out of his delight in 
being given the gift of existence and all 
that goes with it, rises a tremendous 
gratitude to his Father in heaven. He 
begins to share in the feeling expressed 
by the Catholic poet when he wrote: 


In heaven I shall stand on doors of 
glass 

Trying earth’s arithmetic to spell; 

And I shall watch the fires of hell 


Bank low ere I have thanked my God 
For all the grass. 


It is this tremendous gratitude to God, 
rising out of a right standard of values, 
that enabled St. Lawrence and §¢t. 
Thomas More to crack jokes as they 
were put to death. It is this tremendous 
security, born of God’s love for man, 
that made St. Paul cry out in that 
Roman prison what all genuine Chris- 
tians can echo after him in varying de- 
grees: 

“Rejoice always in the Lord; again] 
say to you rejoice; let no anxiety trouble 
your minds or hearts, but let the peace 
of God which surpasses all under- 
standing fill your hearts.” 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 


Penance 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Penance ts a necessary part of 
the preparation for Christmas. 
Introduction: Why people dread hospitals. 
I. Introit: Implicit in the longing for a 
Saviour ts the desire to do penance. 
II. Collect: Sin weighs us down—the antidote 
is penance. 
III. Gospel: John the Baptist inveighs against 
soft living. 
Application: We live in a push-button age— 
the danger of thinking that small discomforts 
are an outrageous crime. 


Some people have an abnormal fear of 
hospitals. The smell of ether, the sight 
of the long rows of beds in wards with 
heads turning restlessly on pillows, and 
the quick, purposeful steps of white- 
garbed nurses making their rounds, fill 
them with a feeling of terror. Some few 
have such a fear of hospitals that they 
will not even go near them to visit sick 
relatives and friends. The cause of the 
terror is, of course, a reluctance to face 
the reality of human pain. It is per- 
fectly normal to dislike pain and suf- 
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fering; what is abnormal, is to refuse to 
face the fact of pain and suffering in the 
world. To try to ignore the fact of 
misery and suffering in the world and its 
place in God’s scheme of things, is, of 
course, ridiculous for adults and un- 
worthy of Christians. Since the first 
man and woman brought pain and dis- 
ease into the world as the punishment 
for sin, mankind has always had to face 
suffering. It always will have to do so. 
We do our best to relieve those who 
suffer: doctors are constantly in search 
of drugs like the new methadon to re- 
lieve pain; they are constantly perfect- 
ing new techniques in the operating 
room; huge, biological laboratories 
carry on a constant search for antidotes 
to germs. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS SUFFERING 


All this battle against human misery 
is very praiseworthy and brings dow? 
God’s blessing. Our Lord Himself in 
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His days on earth had compassion on the 
suffering; He worked tremendous mir- 
acles to heal the blind, tne deaf and the 
maimed. But Our Lord never prom- 
ised that this life would be painless; 
as a matter of fact, He insisted over and 
over again that Christians would have to 
endure pain of one sort or another. He 
limped to Calvary and He warned us 
that each of His followers would have 
to tread that same road. Our Lord did 
not teach us to abhor pain; He taught 
us how to bear it, how to make use of 
it. For pain and suffering can be useful. 
The man who suffers has a chance to 
learn patience, courage, submission to 
God’s will and a comradeship of love 
with Christ on the cross. 

Those who care for the suffering—rel- 
atives, friends, and professional medical 
people—have a great opportunity to 
grow in nobility of soul. The sight of 
suffering teaches them maturity, tender- 
ness, thoughtfulness, and a spirit of 
generosity. In addition to all this, 
suffering—whether it be a simple head- 
ache, or a cold, or a cancer—gives each 
of us, in the design of God, a chance to 
make reparation for sin: our own sins 
and the sins of the world in general. By 
submitting to suffering patiently, or by 
welcoming it as the Saints did, we be- 
come co-workers with Christ in the 
purifying of the world. 


LITURGY ON THE NEED 
OF PENANCE 


The Liturgy to-day speaks to us of a 
special kind of suffering, a suffering 
which we deliberately impose upon our- 
selves. This suffering goes by the name 
of penance. On this last Sunday before 
the Feast of Christmas, the Church begs 
us to do penance to prepare our hearts 
for the coming of God’s Son. Let us look 
briefly at the Mass to see what it has to 
teach us about our need for penance. 

The Introit for the Mass is taken from 


the Prophet Isaias. It shows us the 
hungry, holy impatience of humanity in 
the long years it waited for the coming 
of the Redeemer. That same holy im- 
patience is in the Church’s voice to-day 
as she looks forward to the celebration 
of Christ’s birthday: “‘ Drop down dew, 
ye heavens, from above, and let the 
clouds rain forth the just one; let the 
earth be opened and bud forth a Sav- 
iour.” The title “Saviour” shows us 
what God’s people were longing for: 
someone to cleanse their sins; someone 
to cleanse the world and make it new 
again; someone to free them from their 
lust, their meanness, their pettiness; 
someone to make God smile upon hu- 
manity as He had smiled upon that first 
new world when it came sparkling and 
beautiful from His hands; someone to 
repair the human nature which had be- 
come so twisted and distorted since man 
had fallen into sin; someone to bring 
back innocence to the world again—a 
Saviour. 

Implicit in that longing for a Saviour 
was the desire for penance. A Saviour 
could not save people unless they 
wanted to be saved; and they could not 
want to be saved without at the same 
time wanting to give up what had caused 
their need of salvation —sin. This sin- 
cere desire to get rid of sin is precisely 
what the virtue of penance consists in. 


FIRST PURPOSE OF 
CHRIST’S COMING 


The Collect (Prayer) of the Mass 
brings out still more clearly the purpose 
of the Messiah’s coming—to free us 
from sin. The Church prays fervently: 
“Stir up Thy might, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, and come.”’ Then she gives the 
reason for her longing for the Messiah’s 
coming: “Accompany us with great 
power ... so that we may be mercifully 
hastened along when our sins weigh us 
down.” 
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The Alleluia verse speaks the same 
message even more plainly, the desire to 
be cleansed from sin: ‘“‘Come, O Lord, 
and do not delay; forgive the sins of 
Thy people Israel.” 

After pointing out the purpose of the 
Messiah’s coming, the Church shows us 
by her choice of the Gospel what she 
expects us to do to coéperate with the 
coming Saviour. The Gospel tells the 
story of that strong man of God, John 
the Baptist, coming out of the desert to 
preach “‘a baptism of repentance for the 
forgiveness of sins” to a people who had 
succumbed to soft living. 


THE BAPTIST’S MESSAGE 
A CHALLENGE FOR US 


John’s appearance itself was enough 
to make people rush out to the Jordan 
river out of curiosity, if for no other mo- 
tive. The,place John appeared in was 
wild and desolate and the young proph- 
et’s appearance was equally fierce and 
un-citified. The perfumed city people 
who came trouping down to the Jordan 
in their flowing, silk garments saw a 
stern, weather-tanned prophet, with un- 
kempt hair and beard, whose only gar- 
ment was a rough animal skin tightened 
around the body by a leathern girdle. 
The city people who gazed on this young 
prophet knew from his appearance that 
they would hear no light chit-chat, no 
subtle sophistries. This man would 
speak in plain terms. And he did. His 
doctrine was as uncompromising as his 
appearance: “‘Do penance for the king- 
dom of God is at hand.”’ The people 
were so moved by his preaching, by the 
power of his words and the sincerity be- 
hind them, that many thought he might 
be the long-expected Messiah. When 
they asked him, he told them who he 
was: only a messenger, but the last of 
God’s messengers to get them ready for 
the Saviour: 
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““T am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: Make ready the way of the 
Lord, make straight His paths. Every 
valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought low, and 
the crooked shall be made straight and 
the rough ways smooth; and all man. 
kind shall see the salvation of God.” 

These words of John were much more 
meaningful to the people of his time than 
of ours. They got the force of his anal- 
ogy immediately. In the days when 
John was speaking, it was the custom to 
get the roads ready for visiting royalty, 
When a king planned to go travelling, 
the people in the towns made sure that 
his travel would be as smooth as possible, 
They filled in holes in the roads, cleared 
out places where robbers might lie in 
ambush, broadened out parts of the road 
that were narrow, and so forth. In the 
days of smooth, modern highways the 
nearest approach we have to this old 
custom of preparing for royalty is the 
motorcycle procession with sirens sound- 
ing to clear the streets for presidents or 
home-coming heroes. 

John’s analogy was clear. Just as 
people prepared the way for earthly 
royalty, so too they had to prepare the 
way for Divine Royalty. They had to 
build straight roads into their hearts for 
the King of kings so soon to come. Those 
smooth roads would be built by the hard 
work of penance: it would take much 
perspiration to make the crooked ways 
straight—to get rid of meanness, of 
lying, of lust, of laziness. 

The same messageapplies tous to-day: 
we must build wide roads into our hearts 
for our King to travel over. We don't 
want to build any winding, rutted, 
bumpy road; we want to build a super- 
highway for the King of heaven to ride 
upon swiftly and easily into our hearts. 
That road will be smooth and broad and 
beautiful on its surface if we have first 
dug a deep solid foundation with the 
pickaxes and bulldozers of penance. 
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Because the Church stresses this mes- 
sage of penance in to-day’s Mass as the 
fnal preparation for Christmas, we 
should stop to consider our own need for 
penance. We live in a soft age: an age 
of push-button doors, of electric re- 
frigeration, of electric blankets, of 
dainty foods, of conveniences of all sorts 
from electric orange squeezers to hydro- 
matic driving. And we live in a world of 
luxuries such as the world has never seen 
before: air-conditioning to cool our 
bodies, automatic recording machines 
to soothe our waking hours with music, 
and Simmons’ beauty-rest mattresses to 
lull us into sleep; a world in which even 
the very poor can be transported into 
dreamland by paying half a dollar to see 
the latest super-colossal turned out by 
Hollywood, or can see the latest news 
on television by dropping into a bar and 
spending a few coins for a glass of beer. 
Everywhere and at all times the news- 
paper and magazine ads, the radio and 
the billboards are shouting: “‘Why be 
uncomfortable? Just try our new so- 
and-so. Why suffer with coffee nerves 
when you can use Sanka coffee? Why 
put up with the horror of washing 
clothes when that new Bendix does 
everything in a jiffy? Why be tortured 
with so frightful a torture as a headache 
when one can get instant relief with 
Bayer Aspirin? Why put up with that 
frightful feeling of the day after, when 
you can get quick relief with Alka 
Seltzer?’’ Of course, we Catholics are 
not supposed to reject the conveniences 
offered by scientific technology, but the 
thing we must avoid is getting into a 
frame of mind where we think it is an 
outrageous crime for us to endure even a 
moment or two of being uncomfortable. 

We can and should enjoy the comforts 
of modern living; but we should not 
depend upon them in the way a dope- 
addict clings to morphine. It is not 
good for us to find everything always 


easy even from a purely natural point of 
view. If we think that we have to use a 
car every time we go two blocks, we'll 
soon find our bodies soft and flabby. 
If every time we feel the slightest in- 
disposition we have to rush to the medi- 
cine cabinet for immediate relief, we 
shall soon become chronic complainers. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


During this last week before Our 
Lord’s coming we need to look into our 
lives to see if there is any penance there 
atall. Ifnot, we must put somein. We 
do not have to scourge ourselves as some 
of God’s great Saints did in doing pen- 
ance for a world of people who refused 
penance; we do not have to wear hair- 
shirts; we do not have to rise in the 
middle of the night as the monks do. 
But we can do some little things: we 
can cut down on our cigarettes to some 
degree; we can take one glass of beer 
instead of three; we can give up that 
last bite of pie, or that small slab of 
butter; we can drop the sugar out of our 
coffee; we can rise promptly from bed, 
if it is our habit to lie awake for a few 
minutes before rising. These are all 
small things. Any one of them can be a 
penance in reparation for our past sins. 
God is not so much interested in the size 
of the penance we do so much as in the 
spirit in which we do it. If we give up 
some trifle for love of Him—a trifle that 
means something to us—He will repay 
us on Christmas Day with a more inti- 
mate union with Himself, with a deeper 
realization of the grandeur of our faith, 
and with a growing love of Him who did 
not hesitate to leave heaven and take on, 
as St. Paul puts it, “the form of a slave.” 

‘““Make ready the way of the Lord, 
make straight His paths. Every valley 
shall be filled, and every mountain and 
hill brought low, and the crooked ways 
shall be made straight and the rough 
ways smooth; and all mankind shall see 
the salvation of God.” 
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Christmas Day 
God of Very God 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: The unthinkable has hap- 
pened—God has become one of us. 

Introduction: We can learn a lesson from 
children staring al Christmas gifts with 
wide eyes. 

Introit: The Church focuses our attention on 
Christ's Divinily. 

Gospel: She also focuses our attention on 
Christ's humanity. 

Application: The world has lost belief in the 
reality of the Incarnation—it sinks into 
hopelessness. But we Catholics know that, 
because God was once homeless, all men are 
forever at home. 


In millions of homes throughout 
America this morning wide-eyed little 
boys and girls, still clad in warm, fuzzy 
pajamas are bounding out of bed and 
racing for the Christmas tree. Some 
will stand motionless beneath the tree, 
hardly daring for the first few moments 
to put their hands on that bright, new 
red wagon or that cuddly doll. Then 
squeals of delight will ring out while 
tired parents stand smiling by, watching 
small hands tear open packages and 
listening to shrill voices exclaiming: 
“Look, Tommy, what I got—roller 
skates!” Or: “O, Daddy, Santa Claus 
left me a talking doll!’ The parents 
will watch and gravely simulate sur- 
prise at each new wonder the children 
discover. They'll wait a few moments 
while little boys pedal circlewise around 
the room in miniature automobiles, or 
while little girls hug their dolls and then 
start to change their dresses. After the 
first wild excitement, the parents will 
then separate the reluctant children 
from their toys for a few moments, to 
get them dressed and ready for break- 
fast. And throughout the rest of the 
day, as they watch their children play- 
ing with Santa Claus’s gorgeous gifts, 
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they'll reflect that the days of anxious 
shopping, the sacrifices they may have 
had to make, were well worth it for the 
sight of wonder and joy in a small 
child’s face. 


LET US LEARN A LESSON FROM 
THE CHILDREN 


We can learn a great deal of wisdom 
from the behavior of children at Christ- 
mas time—even in their celebration of 
the worldly side of Christmas. For 
children come to Christmas Day with 
the exact three dispositions that should 
fill all Catholic hearts to-day: strong 
belief, wonder, and deep gratitude. 
Some modern educators and _psychia- 
trists have been distressed by this 
gentle conspiracy of parents about the 
jolly, old gentleman who drives rein- 
deers and sails over the rooftops with 
bagfuls of exciting gifts. They feel that 
the child should be raised from his 
earliest days in the world of hard facts. 
They pity the child who starts off life 
under the illusion of a benign Santa 
Claus. Actually, it is these people who 
are to be pitied, not the children. The 
children who are wide-eyed at Christ- 
mas actually have an instinct for huge 
realities that weary adults have lost. 
They are more right than we are. They 
sense the mystery of existence. 

A child’s world is an exciting world—a 
world of tremendous events. It is a 
world in which anything can happen, 
good or bad. It is a world in which 
giants can be real, or dragons; but it is 
also a world in which heroes are real, and 
princesses. It is a world full of joy and 
full of terror, a world where everything 
has significance and nothing is boring. 
This child’s view of life, this willingness 
to believe both beautiful and horrifying 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 





things, is the right view of things. The 
universe is an exciting place; we have 
just lost the eyes with which to see it. 

On this Christmas Day we should try 
to recapture that sense of a child’s zest 
for living, that sense of deep belief and 
excitement and gratitude. For on this 
Christ’s Day we once more stop to think 
of the wonder of wonders, the most ex- 
citing thing that ever happened in hu- 
man history—the wonder of God step- 
ping out of His eternity into our little 
world to become one of us. This wildest 
dream of humanity, that man might one 
day gaze upon the face of God, has be- 
come a fact as real as the Atlantic 
Ocean. Small wonder, then, that the 
prayers of to-day’s Mass try to stir up in 
our dull, wooden hearts something of the 
child’s sense of belief, of excitement and 
of gratitude over the awful fact of the 
birth of the Son of God. 





LITURGY ON THE DIVINITY 
OF CHRIST 


In the Introit, the Church focuses our 
attention on the first and greatest fact of 
Christ’s birth, His Divinity. This tiny 
child, with the sleepy head, who stares 
at His mother with round eyes is God’s 
own Son. This tiny child, so fragile, so 
helpless, so like our own little ones, is the 
unthinkable God who swings the uni- 
verse like a trinket at His wrist; who 
keeps the oceans from spilling out all 
over the world; the God who never 
grows old or young, who was before the 
world began and will be after it has 
vanished. To fix our attention on 
Christ’s Divinity, to have us bow our 
heads in strong belief, the Church uses 
as the opening prayer of the Mass the 
Psalmist’s inspired vision of the Son’s 
eternal birth: “The Lord hath said to 
Me: ‘Thou art My Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee.’”” The “day” spoken of 
is the day of God’s eternity, as is made 
clear in the Gradual of the Mass: “In 


the brightness of the Saints, from the 
womb before the day-star I begot Thee.” 
This small Child born of Mary is the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
born from all eternity of God the 
Father. We can only bow our heads 
and murmur over and over in the words 
of the Adeste fideles: ‘‘God of very God! 
Born and not created! O come let us 
adore Him! O come let us adore Him— 
Christ the Lord.” 


LITURGY ON THE HUMANITY 
OF CHRIST 


In the Gospel the Church focuses our 
attention on the other startling fact of 
Christ’s birth—His humanity. Jesus 
Christ is not only the true Son of God, 
He is the true son of Mary. He is not 
only God of very God; He is man 
of very man. He who is generated 
eternally of the Father before the light 
of the day-star shone forth, was born 
just as truly of a young girl in a 
cave outside the village of Bethlehem. 
This Eternal Son is also a tiny son of 
man needing to be fed and caressed, kept 
warm and rocked to sleep. He feels 
cold and warmth; He has tiny hands 
and feet and small wondering eyes like 
any child of man. He needs to be 
dressed; He needs to be taught to walk 
and talk as any-child does; He is help- 
less and lovable as all children are. Men 
may kneel down and peer lovingly at 
Him while He sleeps. 

This coming of God to us as a baby is 
the most poignant fact of Christmas. 
How beautifully the Gospel relates His 
helplessness! “She brought forth her 
first-born Son and wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes and laid Him in a 
manger.” Only God could have had the 
exquisite courtesy to dream up such an 
arrival for the Saviour of all humanity. 
We, like the chosen people before us, 
would have expected to see the Messiah 
stride down the heavens in startling 
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glory, with winds singing and the moun- 
tains trembling and the whole world 
hushed into frightened silence. But 
God was wiser than we; He knew best 
how to win our hearts. Had He come in 
majesty, bowing the world before Him, 
we would have applauded and adored— 
but we would also have trembled. But 
God did not want merely to be adored; 
He wanted to be loved. And we find it 
difficult to love that which is merely 
great or gigantic. We can admire great- 
ness, but we love littleness. That is why 
people in love make such use of diminu- 
tives. So Our Lord, to make sure that 
we were not frightened and to give us 
the chance to love Him as truly one of 
our own race, slipped into our midst in 
the silence of the night with only a 
handful of humble shepherds to hear the 
angelic caroling on the hillside. “‘God 
so loved the world that He gave us His 
only begotten Son—wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in a manger!” 


CHRISTMAS A CHALLENGE 
TO UNBELIEF 


We need, dearly beloved, to stir up 
our faith in this tremendous fact of the 
Incarnation. We need to be filled with 
strong faith, excitement, and gratitude 
as we come to the altar rail this morning 
to receive that same small Child now 
wrapped in the white, swaddling clothes 
of the appearances of bread. We Catho- 
lics, of all people in the world, still cling 
to and realize the tremendous mystery 
of Christmas. The world outside has 
for the most part slipped back into the 
listless confusion of paganism. It is 
still stirred by the warmth of the Christ- 
mas story, but it has lost faith in the 
reality of that story. The world outside 
has slipped back into the cold bewilder- 
ment that was the mark of paganism 
before God opened the doors of heaven 
and stooped down to our world to lighten 
it up again. 
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The pagan Latin poet, Catullus, wan- 
dering a heartsick 200 miles to gaze on 
the grave of ‘his brother, is a perfect 
image of the unbelieving man of our 
twentieth-century world. Catullus, as 
he bent over the grave and looked at the 
earth that marked the spot where lay 
the face he would never see smile again, 
bit his lip and whispered: ‘Hail, 
brother—and farewell!’ For Catullus, 
his farewell was an unending one. He 
never hoped to see his brother again: 
death was the end of life; there was no 
heaven, no future; there was no God, or, 
if there was, He was a pitiless one. Life 
was a fragmentary moment of bitter- 
sweet existence that soon vanished into 
oblivion. That too is the bleak outlook 
of the modern skeptic, if he stops to 
think deeply about the purpose of life 
at all. 

But for us who are Catholics, there 
can no longer be bewilderment, no longer 
any bleak sorrow. The great silence is 
broken; God has not only spoken, He 
has become one of us. We can talk to 
our God with human lips, and know 
that human ears will hear us. The great 
bewilderment is over: we know that life 
is not a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury but signifying nothing. 
It is a gigantic adventure with a happy 
ending. Our universe is not a cold, 
gigantic monster; it is a snug, warm 
home where all the dreams of childhood 
come true in a way that a child could 
never imagine; we know now that 
sorrow is a passing thing and joy a thing 
that shall go on forever. We know now 
that, because once on a hillside in a 
cave God was homeless, all men shall be 
forever at home. We know all this, and 
we walk along with happy faces this 
morning because we know our God is, 
above all, a God of love—a God who 
loved the world so much that He gave 
His only-begotten Son to become one 
of us. 
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Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 


A Sign for Contradiction 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: All success and all failure 
ultimately depend on our reaction to Christ. 

Introduction: A book called “Wrestlers with 
Christ.” 

Introit: “The Almighty Word” has leapt down 
among us. 

Epistle: The change in man’s relationship to 
God—we are now “‘sons.”’ 

Gospel: We are either for Christ or against 
Him. 

Application: All men are faced with a fearful 
choice; upon that choice depends our “rise 
or fall in Israel.” 


A number of years ago, a German 
author by the name of Hans Pfleger 
wrote a small book that deserved a 
larger audience than it actually received. 
In English the book was titled ‘‘ Wres- 
tlers with Christ.”” The book was well 
named. The author’s aim was to de- 
scribe the impact that Christ and His 
principles had had on thinkers of the 
modern era. Mr. Pfleger chose for his 
study writers from different countries: 
André Gide from France, Gilbert Ches- 
terton from England, Fyador Dostoiev- 
sky from Russia, Nietzsche from Ger- 
many, and three or four others. In 
analyzing critically the basic philosophy 
underlying each of these men’s works, 
Pfleger pointed out how each of them 
had wrestled with Christ in his own soul. 
Some had adored Him, and some had 
blasphemed Him. But no one of these 
thinkers found he could remain indiffer- 
ent to Christ. Each found himself re- 
peating in his own heart the same ques- 
tion that Christ had once put to the 
Pharisees: “‘What think ye of Christ? 
Whose Son is He?” In trying to solve 
the puzzle of that gigantic Figure who 
bestrides our western world so tower- 
ingly that all history is measured as 
before or after His birth, these thinkers 


found themselves “wrestling with 
Christ.” And in wrestling with Him 
they either surrendered to Him with 
love, or were pinned down cursing and 
blaspheming. 

The Church in to-day’s Liturgy points 
out to us that all men must “wrestle 
with Christ,” that He is too large to be 
ignored. In struggling with Him in our 
own souls, we too shall either surrender 
lovingly or be pinned down, shrieking 
and cursing Christ. The Church teaches 
us this lesson very plainly in the Gospel: 
“Behold this Child is destined for the 
fall and for the rise of many in Israel, 
and for a sign that shall be contra- 
dicted.”” Let us look at the prayers of 
the Mass and see what they tell us about 
this strange Child born at Christmas, 
and just why He is destined for our 
glory or ruin. 


THE MYSTERY OF BETHLEHEM 
HOVERS OVER CHRISTMAS 


In the Introit, the Church shows her- 
self still breathless over what has hap- 
pened at Christmas time; she is still, 
like Mary, pondering the mystery of it 
in her heart. She looks back through 
the long years since Bethlehem, and she 
is still trembling over the awesome fact 
of the Incarnation: “‘While all things 
were in quiet silence and the night was 
in the midst of her course, Thy Al- 
mighty Word, O Lord, leapt down from 
heaven, from His royal throne.”’ This 
fragile Child born of Mary had had 
another birth—a birth before the stars 
began to be; He is the Father’s Son, 
generated from all eternity. The Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity is called 
“The Word,” because His mysterious 
generation from all eternity is best de- 
scribed by analogy with our own mental 
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processes. God, of course, being pure 
spirit, cannot beget a Son in the way 
that men beget sons. But there is an- 
other type of generation among human 
_ beings, a fleshless begetting that enables 

us in some feeble way to grasp a little 
better the tremendous mystery of God’s 
own inner life. All men beget thoughts 
in their minds. These thoughts are like 
offspring, or children, of our intellect. 
That is why we speak of ideas as being 
“born,” or again why we speak of our 
thoughts as our “brain-children.” Now, 
when we beget these ideas or brain- 
children, we utter them in “words.” 
Applying this notion analogically to 
God, we get some dim grasp of how 
God’s Son is generated of His Father 
from all eternity. God knows Himself 
from all eternity perfectly; and this 
perfect knowledge, this perfect repre- 
sentation of Himself, this perfect image 
of Himself is in God a distinct person— 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
or the Son of God. We call this Son 
or Second Person “‘The Word” of God, 
because He is the eternal utterance or 
generation of God’s perfect thought of 
Himself. 

The Church, then, in the Introit is 
reminding us of the tremendous act that 
has taken place in Bethlehem. God’s 
own Word, His own Son, has leapt down 
from His royal throne and become one 
of us. And because He has become one 
of us, humanity can never be the same 
again. This Son of God and son of 
Mary is, depending on how we react to 
Him, “‘destined for the rise and fall of 
many in Israel.”” No man can look at 
the challenge of Christmas, yawn be- 
hind his hand, and be indifferent. If 
this Child is who He claims to be, then 
all must bow down before Him; He 
must be the center of our lives. All 
men must wrestle with the problem of 
this Child’s identity and choose for Him 
or against Him. 
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RADICAL CHANGE IN MAN’S 

RELATIONS TOWARDS GOD 

In the Epistle, St. Paul uses an anal- 
ogy to show the radical change in man- 
kind’s relationship to God since the 
birth of Christ. Before the first Christ. 
mas the human race had been in the 
position of a child; after Christ’s com- 
ing the human race has reached the 
stature of manhood. Even rich children, 
St. Paul pointed out, are limited by the 
status of childhood; they are, in a cer- 
tain sense, slaves. People tell them to 
“do this” or “do that,” and they have to 
follow orders even if the one who gives 
them is a schoolmaster. Children of 
well-to-do parents are destined to in- 
herit the wealth of their parents; but 
until they have reached manhood, they 
are not entitled to dispose of their in- 
heritance. This, says St. Paul, was 
somewhat the position of the human race 
before the coming of Christ. Human 
beings were destined to inherit the wealth 
of God Himself, but that wealth was not 
at their disposal while they remained in 
the condition of childhood before the 
Christian revelation. They grasped, in 
a child’s way, something of God’s good- 
ness and majesty, but it was not until 
the fullness of the Christian revelation 
that they grasped the immense riches of 
God’s love. Before Christ’s coming they 
had been bound by a thousand legal 
restrictions about food, and the washing 
of cups and so forth; but with Christ's 
coming they began to move with the 
mature liberty of grown-up sons in a 
father’s household. Finally, says St. 
Paul, when the human race had grown 
up fully, it realized its own astounding 
inheritance; men realized that we had 
become, in a mysterious but real way, 
sons of God. Since Christ’s coming all 
humanity stands in a new relationship 
to God: God is not merely our Maker, 
He is now our Father. When God made 
His Son a member of the human family, 
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He at the same time adopted us into His 
family. If Christ has become truly our 
Brother, then in some mysterious way 
we have the same Father; and so we are 
sons of God. We are sons by adoption. 
This startling fact is enough to make us 
realize why this Child born at Christmas 
is destined for the rise and fall of many 
in Israel. We have received a tremen- 
dous dignity and value; if we rise to 
that dignity, we rise gloriously; if we 
fail to rise to it, we fall terribly. 

In the Gradual the Church bursts into 
a short song of praise in honor of our 
new and Divine Brother: 


“Thou art beautiful above the sons of 
men: grace is poured abroad in Thy 
lips. ... The Lord has reigned, He is 
clothed with beauty; the Lord is clothed 
with strength, and has girded Himself 
with power.” . 
The sons of men were to glimpse the 
beauty and power of this new Son of 
Man, thirty years after the first Christ- 
mas, when He came out of the silence 
of Nazareth and walked the streets of 
Jerusalem preaching, healing and for- 
giving. 


THE CHOICE CONFRONTING 
MANKIND 


The Gospel, as we have already said, 
gives us the meaning of the whole Mass 
in that one sentence: “Behold this 
Child is destined for the rise and fall of 
many in Israel, and for a sign that shall 
be contradicted.” The world has been 
changed forever by the coming of the 
Son of God. It is forced to make a 
choice. We are either for Christ or 
against Him; we cannot be indifferent 
to Him. Tragically through history’s 
long pages this choice has been made 
over and over again. The Jewish priest- 
hood for the most part rejected Christ; 
many of the people accepted Him. 
Among the original twelve, Judas be- 
trayed Him and the other eleven spent 


their lives for Him. In the time of the 
Roman persecutions the martyrs chose 
Christ in spite of the agonies of the 
arena; but there were others who turned 
their backs and fled from Christ rather 
than face torture. So it has been 
through the history of the human race 
ever since: people have had to choose, 
and so it is to-day. Many Christians 
are faced with a choice between Catholi- 
cism and Communism: some will stand 
firm and some will fall away. And even 
in lands like our own where there are 
no major persecutions, each of us still 
faces in his daily life the choice between 
Christ’s principles and the principles of 
Satan. Christ remains a sign of contra- 
diction for those who stubbornly refuse 
to accept an infallible Church or a 
sacramental system. He remains equally 
a sign of contradiction for those who 
want to lead loose lives, when He holds 
up the way of the cross. In our own 
America Christ says: “‘Blessed are the 
clean of heart,” but the world says: 
“Don’t be a prude.” Christ says: 
“What God has put together, let no 
man put asunder,” but judges in Reno 
and other places smilingly and smugly 
go on sundering. Christ says to Catho- 
lic married people: “Let the little 
children come to Me,” but the wor!d 
says: “‘Don’t be a fool. Why tie your- 
self down to raising a horde of children?” 
Christ says: “‘If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself,’”’ but the 
world says: ‘‘Grab your pleasure to-day; 
you may not have a to-morrow.” . 


WHICH STANDARD SHALL WE 
FOLLOW? 


So it goes. The choice is always be- 
fore us. Christ remains a sign to be 
contradicted. It is but natural that 
things should be so. With God Himself 
coming to lead the new humanity, we 
should expect such a_ contradiction; 
there had to be a radical change of values 
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with God in our midst. The choice now 
is and always will be: “Shall we follow 
Christ’s way or the way of twisted 
human nature—the way of the Cross or 
the way of the flesh?”” Whenever two 
people or two nations want the same 
thing and want it badly, there is bound 
to be a struggle. Two men infatuated 
with the same girl often come to words 
and sometimes to blows. Two nations, 
greedy for the same prize of territory or 
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economic control, often come to war. 
In the struggle for our souls the devil 
and Christ are always battling. Each 
has his standards; each his purpose, 
They are inalterably opposed. Depend- 
ing on which side we choose, we shall 
fall or rise in Israel—in God’s kingdom. 


‘We are committed to a choice. We can- 


not be indifferent, for this Child js 
destined to be contradicted; He is 
destined ‘‘for the fall and rise of many.” 
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Establishing Foundation 
Stones for the Teacher 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


i. RESUMING our discussion of 
the aspects of human nature which 
Dr. Quigley presents so pointedly to 
the attention of the teacher (Hand- 
book of School Policies and Practices, 
Pittsburgh, 1948), we remind the reader 
that we have previously! treated the 
first three aspects of the seven enumer- 
ated. There remain four aspects of 
human nature for consideration: the 
physical, the emotional, the social, and 
the fallen. 

In his Philosophy of Education, 
Dr. Shields gives his attention to the 
responsibility of the school in the phys- 
ical development of the child. “The 
preservation of the child’s health and 
the development of his physical organ- 
ism,”’ he tells us, “‘must be provided for 
by the educative agencies which under- 
take to control his conduct and to shape 
his destiny, since his instinctive equip- 
ment is wholly inadequate to the attain- 
ment of those ends under the conditions 
prevailing in civilized life” (p. 181). He 
has previously made it clear that it is one 
of the aims of Christian education to 
transform native instincts while pre- 
serving and enlarging their powers. It 
is precisely the atrophy or the incom- 
pleteness of man’s instincts that makes 
education an element essential to the 
very preservation and continuance of 
life. Physical heredity is not adequate 





‘ Homitetic AND Pastorat Review (Sep- 
tember, 1948), pp. 915-920. 


to sustain man’s physical and intellec- 
tual development; as its complement, 
it must have social heredity, which 
reaches the individual only through 
education. An instinctive equipment 
that does not suffice to sustain life even 
under the most primitive conditions of 
savagery, is even less adequate amid 
the complexities of civilized life. In the 
complex conditions of modern living, 
man “must learn to control his conduct, 
even in those matters which concern his 
health and his physical development, by 
a larger wisdom and a clearer light than 
that which arises from individual ex- 
perience.” For this reason it becomes 
the business of education to lead the 
child into an understanding of the laws 
of health and to train him to obey the 
regulations essential to individual and to 
public health, whether he understands 
their evolution or not. The young bar- 
barian of a primitive society submitted 
to rigid customs handed down from. 
generation to generation, but in a civi- 
lized mode of life these customs, and the 
native instincts they were designed to 
supplement, must be modified or re- 
placed by habits calculated to preserve 
health and to secure individual develop- 
ment. The modern school is conscious 
of its obligation in this area, and en- 
deavors to form the habits and implant 
the ideals that contribute to the phys- 
ical development of the individual. 
“The habits of correct posture, graceful 
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carriage, exercise, cleanliness, modera- 
tion,” writes Dr. Bagley, “‘are ultimately 
hygienic habits, and the ideals through 
which they are generalized are hygienic 
ideals—beauty, grace, health, chastity, 
temperance, love of outdoor life. These 
hygienic habits and ideals might be 
called the balance wheels of civilization; 
it is through their operation that man 
has so far escaped annihilation at the 
hands of the very agencies that have 
lifted him up” (Education Process, p. 
346). 


AUTHORITY NEEDED IN EARLY 
TRAINING 


It is true that the habits and the 
ideals of which Dr. Bagley speaks are 
taught to the child by other agencies in 
addition to the school. In fact, since all 
life is an educative process, there is much 
incidental learning throughout life. The 
home is, or should be, the first school of 
health and physical development. There 
the basis should be laid of those physical 
habits of cleanliness, posture, exercise, 
and moderation. “The Church,” writes 
Dr. Shields, “‘is also engaged in teaching 
these things as a part of its mission and 
in using the experiences of life to bring 
home to man lessons of a higher wis- 
dom.” The contribution of other agen- 
cies does not take away from the school 
the fundamental obligation of perfecting 
the child’s physical education. This isa 
duty to which Dr. Bagley gave recogni- 
tion: “There is no sterner duty laid 
upon the teacher than the development 
of these (physical) habits and ideals. 
A large public school is a fertile ground 
for implanting the seeds of disease and 
vice. The mind of the child at any time 
after the eighth year is predisposed to 
impulses that are vulgar and degrading. 
Some of these reactions may be ‘natural 
enough’: they are not always to be 
looked upon as‘ abnormalities or per- 
versions; but under the conditions of 
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modern life they are none the less dis- 
astrous, and it is precisely at this point 
that some form of education or external 
guidance becomes essential to the salva- 
tion of the race.... In dealing with 
children between the ages of eight and 
twelve there is little room for freedom or 
liberty. Ceaseless vigilance is here the 
price of success, and this vigilance must 
extend to every nook and cranny of the 
child’s nature. Uncleanliness of all 
sorts grows with the growth. Filth 
breeds filth, both mentally and ma- 
terially. The germs must be nipped in 
the bud if infection is to be prevented. 

In dealing with adolescence,... 
arbitrary rulings and summary punish- 
ments must give place to reason; and 
the hygienic habits that have been 
formed largely by mechanical processes 
in the earlier years must now be general- 
ized and justified on the basis of ideals” 
(op. cit., pp. 346 sqq.). 

Shields quotes Bagley with approval 
and says it is the function of authority to 
guide the child in the formation of these 
habits no less than in the formation of 
habits that pertain to his higher nature. 
He adds the qualification that we cannot 
suddenly dismiss authority at the ad- 
vent of puberty; our appeal to the 
child’s intelligence and experience must 
be reinforced by authority at every 
stage of the process. We may make 
every reasonable concession to the 
growing independence of youth, but “it 
is still a fact abundantly proven by 
everyday experience that, unless the 
youth is accustomed to act under 
authority and to restrain and govern 
his impulses and his passions in view of 
an objective law whose validity his reason 
accepts (italics ours), there is little like- 
lihood that he will be preserved and 
grow into worthy citizenship. The 
weakening of authority over our young 
people and the lessening of its effect 
upon their conduct is responsible for # 
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large portion of the disease, the vice, 
and the misery of modern life which 
trace their immediate source to per- 
verted sex instinct.” 


THE SCHOOL AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Dr. Shields sums up his discussion of 
the rdle of the school in the field of 
physical education in these words: “The 
first task which the school is called upon 
to perform is to preserve the child’s 
health, and to secure his normal physical 
development while adjusting his con- 
duct to the standards of the civilization 
of the day.”” The school must address 
itself to the task of helping the child to 
adjust his physical organism to the 
strains that will be imposed upon it by 
the conditions of civilized life. The 
physical strains of school life are con- 
siderable. To meet them, the child 
must learn the finer adjustments of eye 
and muscle. Fortunately, teachers and 
administrators are aware of the de- 
mands made upon the child, and 
through properly graded work they seek 
to develop the eye and its function with- 
out placing upon it the accurate scrutiny 
of fine details at short range during long 
periods at a stretch. The active atten- 
tion called for during a considerable pro- 
portion of each school day involves a 
large expenditure of nerve energy. The 
teacher must ever remember that, at 
least in the case of the small child, play 
should not remain outside the school. 
Something of the spirit of Froebel and 
Montessori must be brought into their 
work in an effort to relieve the children 
from rigid attitudes and long periods of 
quiet. Everywhere there is a_ nice 
balance of play and work. This is 
effected with no ready yielding to the 
child’s humors and tendencies, but he is 
kept subject to proper authority in the 
plastic period of life, not being allowed 
'o follow his own impulses and ideas 


without restraint, but learning habits of 
obedience to the laws which regulate 
human conduct. 

Many of the old-time dangers to 
health have been removed from our 
schools. The drinking fountain has 
taken the place of the common drinking 
cup, a source of infection. Law de- 
mands vaccination and quarantine in 
certain sicknesses. No longer does the 
janitor’s broom redistribute germ-laden 
dust over desks and furniture, for the 
vacuum cleaner has taken its place. 
War is made on the fly and the mos- 
quito, and expectoration is taboo. 
Proper lighting removes strain from the 
eyes, while modern ventilation gives a 
constant supply of pure air in the class- 
room, the child’s workshop. The un- 
sanitary slate with its squeaking pencil 
is a forgotten relic, and no longer places 
a strain upon the nerves of the children. 
Adjusted school furniture makes for 
proper posture, and the maintenance of 
a correct temperature helps the child’s 
resistance to respiratory diseases. Im- 
provements in the printing of textbooks 
also reduce the incidence of eyestrain, 
while medical service fits defective eyes 
with eyeglasses as soon as demanded. 
Physical ailments that impede school 
work and the development of robust 
health are given proper medical and 
surgical treatment through the instru- 
mentality of the school. The child is 
taught sanitation of the mouth and 
proper care of his body. At the same 
time the nature of the tasks assigned to 
him is better adjusted to his physical 
and mental capacities. By design the 
school appeals to his interest and lessens 
the strain involved. in long periods of 
concentrated attention. Special study 
of the needs of retarded pupils has re- 
sulted in the provision of systematic 
training of their senses and_ their 
muscles. Appeal is made to the child’s 
emotional nature through better decora- 
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tion of the classroom, better illustration 
and printing of textbooks, and through 
the systematic teaching of drawing, 
painting, and music. This harmonious 
development contributes to the child’s 
physical welfare and contributes in no 
small measure to the perfecting of his 
mental and moral nature. It is a neat 
balance of the many aspects of human 
nature that is required of the school, and 
the maintenance of that balance is not 
the least of the tasks assigned to the 
teacher. 


SUPERNATURALISM IN EDUCATION 


If Catholic thought in education 
seems at times to overemphasize the 
spiritual element in man and show a pref- 
erence to the functions of the intellect 
and the will, this results from the efforts 
of Catholic educators to restore a proper 
balance and to give adequate attention 
to the aspects of man’s nature so fre- 
quently ignored in modern education. 
We confess and we do not deny that we 
are Supernaturalists, and, to quote Dr. 
Quigley, “Supernaturalism is essentially 
dualistic. Man is soul and body. He is 
physical and spiritual. Both are im- 
portant. Consequently, Supernatural- 
ism is concerned with the physical side 
of man’s nature. Two reasons may be 
advanced in support of this concern. 
First of all, while indicating the im- 
portance of man’s spiritual life, Super- 
naturalism, nevertheless, stresses the 
fact that in this life the activities of the 
soul are dependent on the body. All 
knowledge, to mention only one point, 
begins with the external senses. Hence, 
man’s physical condition is of extreme 
importance for the proper attainment of 
truth. Secondly, the soul has no des- 
tiny independent of the body. Eternal 
happiness is decreed for the entire man 
and not for his soul alone. Catholic 
education is deficient unless it seeks to 
develop the physical potentialities and 
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capacities. Supernaturalism cannot 
justify a neglect of man’s body. It does, 
however, hierarchize its significance” 
(Handbook, I, 8). 


EMOTIONS AND THEIR 
CONTROL 


The emotional life of man is a central 
factor in the study of education. Per- 
haps the most significant contribution 
made in recent years to the wealth of 
knowledge about man’s nature has been 
a clearer understanding of the emotional 
life, declares the Handbook. We can 
analyze human nature and study the 
various aspects as independent ele- 
ments, but man is a unit and always 
acts as such. His responses are not 
motivated solely by cool and deliberate 
reasoning; they are rather a complex 
pattern of thought and emotion. Emo- 
tions in themselves are not evil, but 
when an emotion becomes excessive, 
unmanageable, sufficiently strong to 
disturb the function of the organism and 
to affect the power of decision and 
choice, it becomes evil. ‘Emotions 
motivate actions which may be good or 
bad,”’ we read in the Handbook (1,8), 
“and which, in consequence, are the 
seeds of eternal happiness or damnation. 
Education must concern itself with this 
fact also. It must explain the nature of 
emotion, indicate its origin and its con- 
sequences. It must aim to establish 
controls over undesirable emotions, and 
at the same time cultivate the good 
emotion by proper direction.” 

Back of most of the activities of life 
are feelings and emotions. Feeling may 
be defined as the simple pleasurable or 
painful aspect of a mental process or 
bodily condition. Emotion may be de- 
fined as a complex of feelings, com- 
plicated with sensations, images, ideas, 
tendencies to action and directed to- 
wards a specific object. These are the 
definitions given by Dr. Kelly in his 
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ESTABLISHING FOUNDATION STONES FOR THE TEACHER 





Educational Psychology (pp. 149- 
150). It becomes evident that an emo- 
tion is distinct from a simple sensation or 
feeling. Dr. Quigley makes the distinc- 
tion clear through the following example: 
“A person is struck in the face (sensa- 
tion), and reacts to this by a realization 
of pain (feeling). So far there is no emo- 
tion. An emotion involves the intellec- 
tual appraisal of the situation. The 
recognition that this blow and the sub- 
sequent pain resulted from the act of a 
personal enemy gives rise to the emotion 
of anger, or hatred. If, on the other 
hand, the blow was accidental, the re- 
sponse would be merely a feeling of dis- 
pleasure. Hence, the emotion arises 
ultimately from an intellectual insight 
into the situation.” 


A MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
FOR EDUCATORS ’ 


An understanding of the forms of the 
emotions enables the educator to attack 
one of the most difficult problems of 
education, namely, the control of the 
emotions. We accept the classification 
of emotions as given by Kelly: (a) the 
personal emotions, which center around 
the self and the personal good of the 
individual; (b) the social emotions, 
which center around the non-selfish and 
benevolent aspects of man’s nature; 
(c) the intellectual and esthetic emo- 
tions, which are based on higher needs 
and depend more on education. Ex- 
amples of personal emotions are self- 
esteem, self-reliance, self-love, which 
produce pleasure; and self-pity, re- 
morse, shame, fear, and anger, which 
cause pain. The fundamental social 
emotion is sympathy. Sympathy con- 
notes an understanding and a sharing of 
the pleasures and pain, the joy and sor- 
tows, of others. We readily understand 
that these sympathetic feelings can take 
several forms, including love, friendship, 
family affections, patriotism, and phi- 


lanthropy. Psychologists _ classify 
novelty, surprise, and wonder as in- 
tellectual emotions, and admiration, 
awe, and elation as examples of esthetic 
emotions. rf 

The quality. of one’s emotional life 
affects his personality and character. 
The very health and happiness of the 
individual is dependent upon the con- 
trol of his emotions. Education must 
aim to starve the undesirable emotions 
by lack of exercise, but to foster and ex- 
ercise the desirable. Proper control 
connotes some repression of the personal 
emotions because they commonly tend 
towards excess, but the esthetic emo- 
tions, tending towards deficiency, call 
for development and stimulation. Total 
lack of control will inevitably lead to 
serious mental and behavior disorders in 
the individual. 

The individual who is lacking in en- 
thusiasm, generosity, kindness, and 
sympathy is poorly equipped for life. 
Without the social emotions and their 
exercise in the individual, we would have 
no patriotism, no philanthropy, and the 
world would be utterly devoid of love, 
friendship, and family affections. Emo- 
tional starvation is stark tragedy, de- 
priving the individual of happiness and 
robbing life of: motive power. The 
creative aspects of the arts and the 
sciences depend upon emotional stimu- 
lation. The proper stimulation of the 
social emotions contributes mightily to 
the happiness of the individual and de- 
velops his capacity to understand and to 
enter into the feelings of others and to 
experience joy in contributing to his 
neighbor’s welfare. The school’s at- 
tempt to stimulate the child’s esthetic 
emotions will give him at least some ap- 
preciation for art, literature, and music, 
sharpen his perception of the beautiful, 
develop his critical faculty, and perhaps 
lead to some small measure of produc- 
tion in the field of art. 
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CATHOLIC GUIDES FOR THE 
EMOTIONS 


Dr. Kelly makes note of the fact that 
the Church possesses the perfect method 
of cultivating and controlling the emo- 
tions, for her liturgy, prayers, and sacra- 
ments are not only means of grace but 
also guides for the emotions. He refers 
us to a brilliant passage in Shields’ 
Philosophy of Education in which 
the author treats of this facet of the 
educational work of the Church. 


“She does not confine her teaching 
function to reading and preaching to her 
people. Her liturgical functions them- 
selves have a teaching power of a high 
order. The very edifice in which Catho- 
lic worship is conducted points heaven- 
ward and tends to gather up the succes- 
sive generations of the Church’s children 
into solidarity; . . . the Stations of the 
Cross recall the great tragedy of Calvary 
with its story of love and self-oblation, 
while the tabernacle draws all hearts to 
Jesus in the Sacrament to His love. 
The cloud of incense, . . . its perfume, . . . 
the music from her organ and from her 
chanters stir the feelings and the emo- 
tions of the worshiper and direct them 
heavenward that they may harmonize 
with the uplift that is being experi- 
enced by all of man’s conscious life.” 


Here certainly is a simultaneous ap- 
peal to the emotions and to the intellect. 
Nor is this a lone instance in the practice 
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of the Church; she continues her appeal 
to the emotional nature of the individual 
at every stage of life. She has taught 
the psychologist that ‘‘a conscious con- 
tent strictly confined to the intellect 
lacks vitality and power of achieye- 
ment.” From her practice, as well as 
from other evidence in the field, we may 
safely formulate this fundamental edu- 
cative principle: the presence in con- 
sciousness of appropriate feeling is in- 
dispensable to mental assimilation. The 
control and direction of the pupil's emo- 
tions is the mightiest contribution that 
the teacher can make to the welfare of 
the educand. “The ideal of the school,” 
declares Dr. Kelly,? “should be to de- 
velop individuals whose baser emotions 
are under control; who are self-con- 
trolled and self-directed; who derive 
their greatest pleasure from the finer 
and higher things of life. The teacher 
can afford neither to overestimate nor 
to ignore the emotions. The teacher 
must use them as instruments of good 
and prevent them from becoming in- 
struments of evil.” 

The social and the fallen aspects of 
human nature will complete our picture 
of the educand. Of these two aspects we 
must speak at another time. 


2 Educational Psychology, p. 159. 

















Questions ANsWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Must Marriage Witnesses Be 
Present by Appointment? 


Question: In Noldin, III, p. 724, the 
author treating the question of witnesses 
at a marriage says regarding the two lay 
witnesses: “Contrahentes intentionem 
habere debent utendi eorum presntia 
ad matrimonium celebrandum.” 


Up-StaTte New York PRIEstT. 


Answer: If Noldin, or his reviser, 
means by that phrase you quote that 
the contracting parties must select the 
witnesses of their marriage for validity, 
he is entirely mistaken. The wording 
of the law makes it plain that the wit- 
nesses must qualify only under the 
natural law; so, any two persons who 
are humanly capable of testifying that 
they saw the parties contract marriage 
before a priest, hearing their words, or 
at least saw their signs, such two persons 
can qualify as witnesses to the giving 
and the receiving of the consent. But 
they must be eyewitnesses, not conjec- 
tural witnesses—as they would be if the 
persons giving their consent were in 
another room and someone there asked 
that consent, and if the witnesses had 
no positive means of identifying the 
supposedly contracting parties as actu- 
ally A and B, any more than they know 
the third person to be a priest. 


What of This Baptismal Pro- 
cedure in a State Hospital? 


Question: In a local public hospital 
the procedure is to baptize a distinguish- 


able fetus. I doubt if suspicious masses 
are explored; when no fetus is found, 
the content is sent to the State labora- 
tory for examination. A Catholic book 
on the subject says: “Any suspicious 
mass can be held in a gauze loop under a 
flow of tepid water to remove blood and 
determine whether a fetus is present.” 
Is there a serious obligation resting on 
the priest to request or even to insist 
that the Catholic care and procedure 
with regard to determining, baptizing 
and burying be followed? ; 
CAPPELLANUS PRRTURBATUS. 






Answer: It would seeny that any and 
every suspicious mass shgild be explored 
by a Catholic nurse orAloctor, or a will- 
ing non-Catholic nupSe or doctor; and 
if there is a probabity that the mass is a 
fertilized ovulum, then it should be con- 
ditionally baptized. With that the pro- 
cedure could end. 

In case of miscarriage, where there is 
a probability of life, conditional baptism 
should be given according to the pre- 
scriptions of pastoral theology. And 
there the obligation of the priest would 
seem to cease. 


Where Get That Merkelback 
Book? 


Question: In the July issue of THE 
HomiLetic, in the Questions section, 
there is mention of a book by the Very 
Rev. B. H. Merkelback, O.P., ‘“‘Ques- 
tiones de Castitate et Luxuria.” I 
would be most happy if you would 
kindly inform me as to where I may ob- 
tain this book. 


LovuIsIANA PRIEsT. 
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Answer: This book can be obtained in 
almost any Catholic bookstore, and I am 
sure that it can be obtained at Herder’s. 


Are the Accommodated Senses 
of Scripture Out? 


Question: In a recent discussion, a 
fellow-priest contended that, according 
to some decision from the Holy See, a 
preacher may not use the accommodated 
sense of Holy Scripture when preaching 
to the people. I can hardly imagine 
such a declaration. It is certainly not 
well observed, if it does exist. Could 
you help us solve this problem? 

VoLens AT NESCIENS. 


Answer: The reference is to the 
Encyclical “Divino Afflante Spiritu,” 
published by the present Pope on the 
Feast of St. Jerome, September 30, 
1943. That Encyclical does not at all 
forbid the use of the figurative sense in 
preaching; in fact, paragraph 27 incul- 
cates the use of the broader figurative 
sense. You might be interested in the 
booklet published at St. Meinrad’s in 
English under the title ““Rome and the 
Study of Scripture,”’ including the perti- 
nent documents and covering a hundred 
and thirty-eight pages. I shall end by 
quoting from that booklet paragraph 27 
already referred to: 

“27. Let Catholic exegetes then dis- 
close and expound this spiritual signifi- 
cance, intended and ordained by God, 
with that care which the dignity of the 
divine word demands; but let them 
scrupulously refrain from proposing as 
the genuine meaning of Sacred Scripture 
other figurative senses. It may indeed 
be useful, especially in preaching, to 
illustrate and present the matters of 
faith and morals by a broader use of the 
Sacred Text in the figurative sense, pro- 
vided this be done with moderation and 
restraint; it should, however, never be 
forgotten that this use of the Sacred 
Scripture is, as it were, extrinsic to it and 
accidental, and that especially in these 
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days it is not free from danger, since the 
faithful, in particular those who are 
well-informed in the sciences sacred and 
profane, wish to know what God has 
told us in the Sacred Letters (Holy Writ) 
rather than what an ingenious orator or 
writer may suggest by a clever use of the 
words of Scripture. Nor does ‘the word 
of God, living and effectual and more 
piercing than any two-edged sword and 
reaching unto the division of the soul 
and the spirit, of the joints also and the 
marrow, and a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart’ (Hebr., iv. 12), 
need artificial devices and human adap- 
tation to move and impress souls; for 
the Sacred Pages, written under the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God, are of 
themselves rich in original meaning; 
endowed with a divine power, they have 
their own value; adorned with heavenly 
beauty, they radiate of themselves light 
and splendor, provided they are so fully 
and accurately explained by the inter- 
preter, that all the treasures of wisdom 
and prudence therein contained are 
brought to light.” 

To sum up, the Holy Father makes 
the spiritual sense in Scripture a really 
revealed sense and yet figurative; 
whereas his “other figurative senses” 
are the so-called accommodated senses 
which exegetes “should scrupulously 
refrain from proposing as the genuine 
meaning of Sacred Scripture.” 


Burying Suicides with Pomp 
and Splendor 


Question: If Canon 1239 implies that 
ecclesiastical burial is a privilege (and 
§ 3 of the Canon strongly indicates the 
definition), how may pastors interpret 
Canon 1240, § 1, n. 3, and then § 2 of the 
same Canon to justify Christian burial 
with “all pomp and splendor,”’ and with 
religious as special attendants and guests 
in the sanctuary? 

Suicides are increasing, probably pre- 
mised on the assumption that the 
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“ 
—_—— 


Church provides more pompous funeral 
services for notorious and scandalous 
cowards. Granted that the coroner’s 
jury brings in the verdict of “temporary 
insanity,’ my contention is that there 
are no suicides on the Road to Calvary, 
as the Church’s martyrology abundantly 
attests. 

AN ILLINOISAN. 


Answer: Christian burial, as Canon 
1239 makes plain, is a Christian right, 
and is forfeited only by those forms of 
unworthiness specifically mentioned in 
Canon 1240. Canon 1240, § 2, mentions 
that any doubt in the six cases of de- 
privation of the right, if it is found to be 
solid, gives the person in question the 
right to Christian burial, but imposes 
the obligation of removing any scandal 
that may otherwise be present on those 
whose duty it is to remove the same 
scandal. Now, commentators say that 
in some places, especially where suicide 
is all too common among Catholics, the 
burial should take place with less solem- 
nity, and even without the Mass. And, 
on the other hand, commentators say 
that in many places a Catholic commit- 
ting suicide is presumed to be out of his 
mind, and therefore he is not guilty of 
formally taking his life. The latter 
seems to be the usual interpretation in 
this country when the supposed suicide 
was leading a good life up to the time of 
the self-inflicted death, and would have 
been presumed worthy of Christian 
burial if he had met an extrinsically 
accidental death. It is the other way 
around with those mentioned in Canon 
1240, §1, n. 6, that is, public and mani- 
fest sinners. But even these are given 
the benefit of the doubt under § 2-of the 
same Canon. In all real doubts coming 
under § 2 the Ordinary should be con- 
sulted where possible. 

Nearly fifty years ago I distinctly 
recall two suicide cases that were con- 
strued in my native city as material 
suicides. One was the case of an upright 


and devout young fireman who walked 
into an undertaker’s mortuary and told 
this same undertaker jocosely that he 
was bringing him a corpse—and there- 
upon shot himself dead. The other, 
occurring a few years before, was the 
case of a convert husband who was 
found by his wife on returning from an 
early Sunday Mass shut in his bedroom 
on his knees dead. Apparently he died 
in the act of reading his prayer book 
from the gas that he had previously 
turned on. Doubtful acts, therefore, do 
not deprive of certain rights. 


A Good Work on Marriage Pro- 


cedure 


Question: I have very much of an 
amateur interest in the way the Church 
adjudges marriage cases of alleged 
nullity. Could you recommend a single 
volume that would provide sufficient 
scope for the exercise of my hobby? 

CLEeRIcUS CANONICE CRESCENS. 


Answer: There is one large volume 
which is a veritable encyclopedia for the 
knowledge you want, and will furnish a 
great deal of incidental information be- 
sides—“‘Canonical Procedure in Matri- 
monial Cases: Formal Procedure,” by 
the Very Reverend William J. Doheny, 
C.S.C., J.U.D., the modest and dis- 
tinguished Holy Cross canonist of Notre 
Dame University Law School. Arch- 
bishop Filippo Bernardini of the Aposto- 
lic Nunciature of Berne, Switzerland, 
wrote the Preface to the first edition in 
1937; His Eminence, Cardinal Dough- 
erty of Philadelphia, wrote the Preface 
of the second edition which appeared 
early this year. Both churchmen praise 
the work unqualifiedly and itemize the 
reasons of their high approval. 

These two sentences of the author 
himself in the Foreword of this second 
edition bespeak a most commendable 
attitude, an attitude that must have 
drawn down blessings, especially on the 
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second edition of this unique accom- 
plishment: “The unenviable task of 
writing three volumes on canonical 
procedure was undertaken as a form of 
the apostolate in an effort to help save 
the souls of those who might have other- 
wise drifted away from God and His 
Church. In the same spirit of zeal for 
the interests of souls, this present vol- 
ume has been revised and emendated.”’ 
Cardinal Dougherty remarks in his 
introductory words that Father Doheny 
was the first to publish in English a 
detailed commentary on the Instruction 
issued on August 15, 1936, by the 
Sacred Congregation for the Discipline 
of the Sacraments as a guide for Dio- 
cesan Curias in cases of alleged nullity in 
marriages. Father Doheny explains in 
his introduction that this document is 
hardly anything more than an elucida- 
tion of the Code itself on marriage trials 
plus subsequent marriage legislation. 
There are sixteen titles in the Normz of 
the Instruction already referred to, and 
two hundred and forty articles. Father 
Doheny makes each title into a chapter, 
except the one chapter dealing with the 
non-judicial processes of marriage cases; 
and in the opening pages to each chapter 
he gives the articles of the title in both 
Latin and English. Each chapter deals 
with article after article of the same 
title, together with the law of the Code 
itself and the jurisprudence of the Rota 
since 1918. The author may be said to 
comment on each article in an encyclo- 
pedic, yet terse manner. This means 
that he expounds the living jurispru- 
dence of the Church on every phase of 
marriage trials proper beginning with 
“Competent Forum” on page 14 to 
“Judicial Expenses, Etc.,” starting on 
page 562. In Part II of this welcome 
encyclopedia of marriage procedure, the 
author gives Rota decisions on the pro- 
cedure law of the Church already so ably 
set forth in Part I. The chapter head- 
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ings of Part II reveal the thoroughness 
of Father Doheny’s case work: Cages 
Involving Diriment Impediments; The 
Dimirent Impediment of Non-Age; Of 
Impotence; Of A Previous and Existing 
Marriage; Of Disparity of Worship; 
Of Holy Orders; Of Abduction; Of 
Crime; Of Consanguinity; Of Affinity; 
Of Public Propriety; Of Spiritual Rela- 
tionship; Of Legal Relationship: Dis- 
pensations from Diriment Impediments; 
Cases Involving Insufficiency of Con- 
sent; Cases Concerning External Mani- 
festations of Consent. 

Thereupon follow three appendixes: 
Allocution of Pope Pius XII to the 
Personnel of the Sacred Rota in 1944, 
linking up the judicial procedure of the 
Church with the general life of the 
Mystical Body; Important Replies of 
the Sacred Congregation and the Code 
Commission on Marriage Procedure; 
Faculties and Jurisdiction of Military 
Vicars and Chaplains of the Armed 
Forces, ending with the letter of the 
Apostolic Delegate of May 19, 1946, in- 
forming the Ordinaries of the United 
States that beginning on July 1, 1946, 
they would have the faculty of dispens- 
ing Jews as well as post-Christians and 
pre-Christians from the impediment of 
disparity of cult, the only reservation 
being Mohammedans. The bibliogra- 
phy and indexes omit nothing in the way 
of any and all possible references. No 
wonder that the writing the author re- 
fers to as an unenviable task is truly 
such. The casual writer would forth- 
with develop a complex if he outlined to 
himself the physical labor entailed in 
this great volume of some 1277 pages. 
The twofold intellectual and amanuen- 
sis labors would surely qualify in the 
appraisal of Father Garrigou-LaGrange 
as a purgation of sense as well as of soul, 
and could do much in advancing the 
author towards the coveted laureate of 
all intelligent and practical Christians, 
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the attainment of heroic sanctity. The 
countless beneficiaries of these labors 
should help out the author in this 
spiritual degree work by their grateful 
prayers. 

Our questioner asked for a book to 
indulge his hobby in. Many another 
young priest is at weekly pains and ex- 
pense to get distracting publications of a 
periodical nature, and even new murder 
mysteries. Father Doheny’s volume 
would give them a real recreation from 
their physical labors, and enrich their 
minds over the course of years with a 
very thorough knowledge of the whole 
realm of marriage legislation as far as it 
involves invalidity and as far as the 
Church has set up a procedure for dis- 
covering both positive and natural 
invalidity. The book is a library, not of 
light reading, but of engrossing read- 
ing—a pastime that many a young 
priest, both regular and secular, stands 
in need of in various degrees of useful- 
ness, real or imaginary. 


The Why of Altar Steps 


Question: I have searched everywhere 
to find the reason for the odd number of 
steps leading to the altar. We are told 
that the steps must be one, three, or 


five; but I have never found the reason. 
Our church here has two steps. We are 
planning on making renovations. We 
shall have to add a third step; and when 
I bring the matter to the attention of the 
church committee, I ought to know the 
reason for the third step, which I know 
we should have. The reason? 

KANSAN PAstTor. 


Answer: In the beginning there were 
no steps at all, of course. Then in the 
fourth century, we find one step; but 
according to the present regulations of 
the Church the main altar should have 
three, five, or seven steps—and side 
altars, one step. The reason alleged is 
that uneven numbers are a symbol of 
mysteries: perhaps the Holy Trinity 
with three; the five wounds with five; 
and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, or 
the seven Sacraments, with the seven 
steps. You could have found this and 
much more information in the “Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’ under the heading of 
Altars. Men in the Church Extension 
Chapel Car in the old days had a set of 
the “Catholic Encyclopedia” to get up 
their question box information from at 
short notice. The same reference reposi- 
tory is almost indispensable to a pastor 
or to an assistant. It should be one of 
his early “‘must’’ purchases. 
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Recent Biographies 


Girolamo Seripando became the Gen- 
eral of the Augustinian Order some time 
after Luther had abandoned that Order 
and the Catholic Church. Seripando 
took an active part in the Council of 
Trent from its inception in 1545, and 
was present at most of its sessions until 
his death at Trent in April of 1563. In 
the beginning of 1561 Pius IV had 
created him Cardinal and one of the 
legates presiding over the Council. He 
is easily one.of the most important 
figures in the history of the Catholic 
Reformation. His sermons, letters, and 
unpublished opinions on questions de- 
bated at the Council have a great value 
in interpreting the theology and the 
decrees of Trent. But he was a very 
diffident and over-cautious man, and 
allowed very little of his work to be pub- 
lished. Fortunately, one of the editors of 
the critical edition of the Acta of the 
Council, Monsignor Hubert Jedin, has 
taken an interest for many years in 
investigating the activities of Seripando. 
He published the result in a monumental 
two-volume biography in German in 
1937.! It is this work which has been 
translated by Father Eckhoff. The 
notes of the original work have been 
largely omitted, but the result is still 
quite a lengthy work. Those who have 
found the history of Trent dull reading 
in the past will find it much more alive 

- , ‘ . 
nal a | che hee arsed Gait, 


Translated by the Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff 
(Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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and interesting by reading it through 
the eyes of one of its principal directors. 

“A Fire Was Lighted’’? is an inspired 
biography. Its title shows how much its 
subject gripped the author. After many 
biographies, Theodore Maynard has 
found an heroic woman whose life no 
Catholic should fail to read. The daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Hawthorne seemed to 
have had everything that she could have 
desired: education, talent, travel, finan- 
cial security, and marriage to a famous 
literary light of the day. But even after 
she and her husband became Catholics, 
she felt that she had failed in everything, 
even in marriage. At the age of forty- 
five she turned her back on wealth and 
comfort, and devoted the rest of her life 
to the service of the most miserable of 
the poor, people dying of cancer on New 
York’s lower East Side. Here she found 
happiness and success. And her success 
is attested by the new Order she 
founded, The Servants of Relief for 
Incurable Cancer. The materials for 
this saintly life must be voluminous: 
thousands of letters which Mother 
Alphonsa (her name in religion) wrote 
out daily to her benefactors in her own 
hand, diaries, and the recollections of 
countless persons still living. Maynard 
has not exhausted this material, but he 
has used the best of it and organized it 
well. He has, perhaps unfortunately, 
taken a few liberties in recreating 
thoughts and imaginary conversations. 

2 A Fire Was Lighted. The Life of Rose Haw- 


thorne Lathrop. By Theodore Maynard (Bruce 
Publishing Co, Milwaukee). 
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But it would be a poor Christian who 
could read this noble life without being 
warmed by it. 

St. Francis of Assisi has probably 
attracted more biographers than any 
other Saint of the Church. It might 
seem difficult to produce another biogra- 
phy that would be both revealing and 
interesting. But Father Habig has done 
exactly that, and he has done it in a 
novel way.* He has concentrated on the 
‘‘passing”’ of St. Francis: the two years 
from the time when he received the im- 
pression of the stigmata until his death. 
There is a great deal of information to be 
gathered about these two years from the 
companions of St. Francis, but previous 
biographers seem not to have given it 
any special consideration. Father 
Habig’s treatment of this material is a 





3 As the Morning Star. The Passing of St. 
Francis. By Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. (Declan 
X. McMullen, New York City). 
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triumph of hagiography. His chapters 
seem to capture and reveal the inner 
holiness of St. Francis in a most convinc- 
ing way, and the reader is left with the 
impression that he has actually seen and 
felt what it is to be a Saint. The early 
years of St. Francis are adequately pre- 
sented in a preliminary chapter. Sup- 
plementary chapters complete the pic- 
ture by an account of his canonization, 
his feasts and his influence. A selected 
bibliography terminates this model bi- 
ography. 

Swedish Saints are both rare and 
unusual. Probably the most influential 
Saint of Sweden was St. Bridget, a 
noblewoman who came to Rome on a 
pilgrimage during the Holy Year of 1350 
when the Popes were residing at Avig- 
non. She had already been the chief 
instrument of a reformation of her home- 
land, and now she devoted the rest of her 
life to the poor of Rome. Like St. 
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New York 11, New York 
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Catherine of Siena, her contemporary, 
she was the recipient of numerous revela- 
tions for those critical times. She was an 
important factor in persuading Pope 
Urban V to return, even though briefly, 
from Avignon to Rome. Her monastic 
Order of men and women spread to Eng- 
land, and one community survived the 
Reformation by going into exile. After 
three hundred years this community re- 
turned to England in 1861. One of the 
nuns of this group, the Bridgettines of 
Syon Abbey, has written this new life of 
the foundress chiefly from the Latin 
documents of the process of canoniza- 
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tion, which took place in 1391. It is a 
reliable and inspiring account of sanctity 
in the fourteenth century.‘ 

Francis Gum, S8.T.D. 


Priest and People 


The basis of effective work in the 
pastoral ministry is a close relationship 
between the clergy and the flock. Only 
out of a true fellowship, a genuine shar- 
ing of life, can that sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs of the people on 
the part of the minister and on the part 
of the people that complete trustfulness 
arise on which pastoral success is condi- 
tioned. Nothing so utterly frustrates 
the activity of the Church in behalf of 
souls as estrangement between people 
and clergy. 

For more than a century clergy and 
people, particularly the poorer classes in 
France, have been alienated from each 
other. Time has only widened the gulf 
until the breach seemed irremediable. 
As a result, large sections of the French 
population became de-Christianized. 
The clergy sought in vain to win back 
the alienated masses, but somehow did 
not find the right approach. But Chris- 
tianity has lost none of its resourceful- 
ness, and zealous priests have discovered 
the technique of reestablishing the 
broken contacts with the toiling popula- 
tion. The secret which dawned on them 
in the light of early Christianity was 
this: they must put an end to all aloof- 
ness; they must identify themselves 
with the masses; they must discard 
everything that externally marks them 
off from the common man, even the dis- 
tinctive clerical garb; they must them- 
selves become workers and share the 
worker’s way of life, his hours of dull 
labor, his time of leisure, his hardships, 
his joys and his sorrows. This procedure 

* God’s Ambassadress, St. Bridget of Sweden. 


— M. D. Redpath (Bruce Publishing 
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modelled on the example of St. Paul, 
who became all to all, was inaugurated 
several decades ago and came to full 
fruition during the last war. When 
great numbers of workers were recruited 
in France and transported to Germany, 
priests (since they were not permitted to 
accompany them as chaplains) went 
with them in the capacity of trained 
mechanics. 

The story of such a priest-workman is 
told by Father Perrin, a young Jesuit, 
who was one of the first to volunteer 
for this new form of pastor activity.' 
It is a tale of magnificent, though 
unspectacular, heroism which will warm 
the heart of every reader, but which 
conveys a special and inspiring message 
to priests. And it brings a lesson and 
sounds a warning to the priests of other 
countries, for remoteness between clergy 
and workers is not confined to France, 
as is proved by the inroads which Com- 
munism is making into the ranks of 
labor. The zealous young Jesuit ex- 
pects to apply the methods which have 
proved so successful during the war on a 
larger scale in his homeland, and hopes 
to gain many fellow-workers in this new 
apostolate, which perhaps is the only 
means to stem the further de-Christiani- 
zation of the working classes. We are 
thankful for this wonderful little book 
and add an appreciative word for the 
good job the translator has done. 

CuHarLes Bruen, Pu.D. 


History Rewritten 


We are beginning to realize that in the 
interest of world understanding and 
world peace the history of nations will 
have to be revised and rewritten. The 
intentional or unintentional misrepre- 
sentations of history constitute one of 


1 Henri Perrin, Priest-Workman in Germany. 
Translated by Rosemary Sheed (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City). 
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the greatest obstacles to harmony and 
friendly coSperation between the peo- 
ples of our shrinking globe. In our 
efforts to promote better relations be- 
tween the Americas we have become 
keenly aware of this fact. Numerous 
prejudices that have been piled up by 
historians must be removed if there is to 
be neighborly solidarity in the Western 
Hemisphere. It may be regarded as an 
auspicious sign that on our part we are 
striving to overcome provincial narrow- 
ness and endeavoring to see our South 
American neighbors in a truer perspec- 
tive. 

What we need in our own country is 
an honest history of Latin America, an 
unvarnished tale which states- the facts 
and allows them to speak for themselves. 
Such a story comes from the Bruce Pub- 
lishing House.! The volume covers the 
Colonial Period and the National 
Period—that is, the history of South 
America and Central America from the 
coming of the White Man to the present 
times. It touches on all the phases of 
the historical development, cultural, 
religious and political, and presents a 
variegated and colorful narrative. Of 
very special practical importance are the 
final chapters dealing with such vital 
issues as International Relations, The 


1 Latin America. An Historical Survey. By 
John Francis Bannon, S.J., and Peter Maston 
Dunne, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co.). 


United States and Imperialism, The 
Monroe Doctrine, Inter-Americanism. 
The authors write as historians in the 
strict sense, and make no attempt at de- 
fending either particular individuals or 
colonial and national policies; but 
against the historical background many 
facts that puzzle North Americans take 
on a new meaning and become quite 
understandable—for example, the social 
and economic backwardness, the politi- 
cal restiveness, the mutual antagonisms, 
the religious attitudes and the moral 
customs prevailing in the southern lati- 
tudes. Viewed with an unbiased mind, 
the historical evolution of Latin America 
does not compare unfavorably with our 
own. The authors have given us a usa- 
ble textbook and made a notable contri- 
bution to inter-American understanding. 

CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


New English and Irish Publi- 
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It is pleasant to be able to bring to the 
notice of priests books on the spiritual 
life, especially when they are likely to 
prove particularly helpful. Such is the 
case with “Christ Is All,” by Rev. John 
Carr, C.SS.R. (published by Sands of 
London). First issued in 1928, it is 
again available and is sure to be in great 
demand, especially by priests who re- 
quire some lighter spiritual reading for 
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themselves or material that will prove 
helpful in the preparing of devotional 
sermons. The book is excellently edited, 
each of the nine chapters being sub- 
divided into sections averaging about a 
page in length. The chapters deal with 
Christ as our God, our Teacher, our 
Physician, our Model, our Food, our 
Friend, our Victim and our King. 
There are two particularly fine chapters 
on the last heading. The Kingship of 
Christ is traced through prophecy to the 
Annunciation. Then the coming of the 
King is described, His own attitude 
towards His royalty, His Passion and 
His Resurrection. The devout author 
passes on to a practical treatment of our 
relationship with the Eternal King. 
Altogether a book worth buying and 
recommending. 

New in the strictest sense is “A Simple 
Way of Love”’ by a Poor Clare, edited by 
Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, 0O.S.B. 
(Burns, Oates). Obviously compiled 
from the talks of the Mother Abbess to 
her community, these pages are full, not 
only of the longing for God which should 
characterize every contemplative, but 
also of sound practical wisdom and a 
splendid simplicity. All the principal 
virtues are treated without the assis- 
tance of any artificial literary devices; 
in fact, clarity and directness are two 
qualities possessed by this little book to 


an exceptional degree. And it is nothing 
if not practical. Such subjects as bad 
temper, carelessness, equivocation and 
shyness are all discussed with perfect 
sincerity, and the chapter entitled ‘‘For 
Superiors’” should be read and studied 
by all who are called to hold the reins of 
authority over others. “As your chil- 
dren are bound to supernaturalize their 
obedience,”’ says the authoress, “seeing 
God in your orders and corrections, 
therefore, you are bound to supernatural- 
ize your whole life as superior. 
Your responsibility and obligation are 
so much greater than your children’s.” 
A less simple book is ““The Way of the 
Mystics’’ (Mercier Press), and compiled 
from studies previously printed in re- 
ligious periodicals. After an Introduc- 
tion, dealing with the theological foun- 
dations of mysticism, we are treated to 
studies of the lives and spirits of some 
fifteen mystics—counsellors of Popes 
and kings, friars, lovers of the Sacred 
Heart, founders of contemplative 
Orders. The concluding chapter deals 
with the great realities—praye: and 
penance. It is gratifying to find a book 
of this kind in so great demand in these 
days of pleasure-seeking and excessive 
worldly activity. The careful reader 
will find it full of helpful advice and 
salutary warnings. The chapter on St. 
Margaret Mary contains a particularly 
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fine description of the true “Victim 
Soul.” In fact, there are many passages 
of surpassing wisdom which would have 
been of greater use if the volume had 
been enriched with a subject index. 
Those who are anxious to develop the 
life of prayer as well as all who are 
called upon to deliver spiritual confer- 
ences will find much useful information 
in these pages, but those who are dis- 


posed to be critical will surely feel that 
a little judicious editing, in the form of 
dividing the material into subsections, 
would have helped the reader. This is, 
however, a comparatively small defect 
in an otherwise excellent book. May it 
be widely read and more widely acted 
upon! 

At last a new impression of “A 
Year’s Thoughts,” gathered by Dr. 
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Alfred O’Rahilly from the works of Fr. 
Willie Doyle, has appeared, and it will 
most certainly be widely welcomed 
(Longmans, Green). So long as it is 
remembered that “spiritual advice and 
resolutions are no more indiscriminately 
transferable than are medical prescrip- 
tions,’ every reader will derive much 
light and encouragement from these 
thoughts. It is perhaps significant that 
thoughts on Mortification and Suffering 
are in a majority, occupying between 
them well over 50 of the 365 selections 
given. In fact, Fr. Doyle would appear 
to agree heartily with the advice given 
by the author of “The Way of the 
Mystics” mentioned above: ‘For nine- 
teen centuries Christians have practised 
voluntary penances and the Church has 
encouraged them. It would be strange, 
indeed, if they should suddenly have 
become bad for the soul in the twen- 
tieth.” 
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I would like to call special attention 
to “A Handbook of True Devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin” by the Reverend 
Denis Kelly. Although published by 
E. J. Dwyer, 711 George St., Sydney, 
Australia, this excellent manual is by a 
Liverpool parish priest. Formerly Port 
Chaplain in the city, Fr. Kelly found 
himself in Australia during the war. 
In Sydney and elsewhere he did magni- 
ficent work on behalf of the Legion of 
Mary, for the members of which move- 
ment this book will be particularly use- 
ful. Yet, it would be a great pity if it 
were not to be circulated far and wide 
beyond the ranks of the Legion. The 
first 80 pages are devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the teaching of St. Louis Marie 
de Montfort, and include an excellent 
translation of his “Secret of Mary.” 
Many of the most pregnant passages 
of the Saint’s “Treatise on True Devo- 
tion” are given in full. The next hun- 
dred pages consist of spiritual exercises 
connected with the consecration of 
ourselves as loving slaves of Jesus and 
Mary. Especially notable are the sec- 
tions on Mass and Holy Communion. 
There follow about 50 pages on the apos- 
tolate, including a useful passage from 
“The City of God” by Venerable Mary 
of Agreda. The last 150 pages contain 
meditations and devotions in the spirit 
of St. Louis Marie de Montfort. They 
are extremely well chosen and should be 
very helpful to all who are intent on 
seeking their spiritual perfection through 
Mary. This is certainly a book which 
every Spiritual Director of the Legion 
will make his constant companion. 

Francis J. RIpwey. 
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author tells the teen-ager frankly and 
clearly the things he and she must know 
in this “age of romance.”” The Question 
of Life; Adolescence; Temptations; 
The “Wise” Kid; What is Immod- 
esty?—these are sample paragraph 
topics discussed by Father Lord. The 
very frankness of the pamphlet urges 
that it be given only to teen-agers who 
are actually of age; and even then it 
should be given with caution. It could 
do harm to giddy girls and over-curious 
boys. There is fine matter here for 
talks by priests who have charge of high- 
school and college Newman Clubs, and 
there are many fine thoughts for priests 
engaged in Retreats for young people. 
“Making Marriage Click,” by Law- 
rence G. Lovsik, S.V.D. (Radio Replies 
Press, Saint Paul 1, Minn.), is a clear, 
direct, down-to-earth pamphlet of 33 
pages. Unlike most pamphlets on mar- 
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riage, this one doesn’t preach—it talks 
to its readers, and it talks well. The 
author seems to know well the problems 
that cause the heads of married people 
to ache these days, and he offers solu- 
tions that are not mere nice-sounding 
platitudes. Prayers for the married are 
included which should prove helpful to 
those who practise Family Prayer. 

Priests who are familiar with Father 
John B. Harney’s sterling pamphlets, 
“The Divine Commission of the 
Church,” “Is One Church as Good as 
Another?” and ““Why I Am a Catholic,” 
will welcome the arrival of two more 
beautifully written booklets: ‘Peter 
Prince of the Apostles” and ““The Popes: 
Infallible Teachers” (Paulist Press, 401 
West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y.). For 
vigor of style, clarity of thought, force of 
argument, and use of pertinent scripture 
texts, these pamphlets are unsurpassed. 
Each is the type of pamphlet that will 
appeal to every type of mind. Each is 
scholarly and thorough without being 
stuffy; simple and to the point without 
being juvenile; and dogmatic without 
being pugnacious. They are “musts” 
for any priest engaged in non-Catholic 
work. 

“A Christian Layman Affirms His 
Faith,” by William Ashley Anderson 
(Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.), is a pamphlet which many lay 
people will find helpful during these 
sceptical days. It is not pious reading. 
It is a straightforward explanation of 
why Christianity offers man the only 
key to real happiness on this sad globe 
of ours. 

“Why the Catholic School?” by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (Ave Maria 
Press, Notre Dame, Ind.), is another 
fine pamphlet by the Professor of 
Philosophy at Notre Dame. This latest 
gives all the good answers to the ques- 
tion it asks. It gives them pungently, 
concisely, convincingly: ““The Catholic 
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school is a spacious tabernacle where 
Christ lives and reigns. ... It is a 
nursery of holiness. ... The Catholic 
school is a bulwark of America, a mighty 
fortress against the forces of commu- 
nism, fascism, and irreligion; a citadel 
where the young are taught to love their 
neighbor, their country and their God.” 
This is a fine booklet to distribute in 


parishes where parochial schools are 
needed or where their erection is con- 
templated. The pamphlet is unfortu- 
nate in the choice of cover used. The 
immediate impression coveyed by the 
picture on the cover is that this is a 
booklet for children. The exterior is far 
below the standard set by the interior 
content. 
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you need the inspiring, 


Cathedral Chimes make church music much 
more beautiful on any occasion. 

On Thanksgiving and Christmas, how- 
ever, the distinctive tones of Cathedral 
Chimes are essential to the most effective 
rendition of your musical program. No 
other tone is an adequate substitute for the 
music of chimes. 

Many persons who are planning to pre- 
sent a gift or memorial to the church con- 
sider Thanksgiving and Christmas espe- 
cially appropriate occasions for making 
such a presentation. These persons will 
find Cathedral Chimes by Deagan an ideal 
selection for this purpose; and, by placing 
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their order promptly, they can be assured 
of receiving the Chimes in time for pre- 
sentation on one of these occasions. You 
can render these members and friends of 
your church a genuine service by suggesting 
Cathedral Chimes as an appropriate item 
for such a gift or memorial. 

Deagan Cathedral Chimes are available 
in a variety of sizes and models to fit the 
requirements of every church. They may 
be added to any type of pipe or electronic 
organ or may be installed entirely sepa- 
rately with their own keyboard. Wire, 
phone, or write to Dept. HPR-1148 today 
for complete information. 


N,inc. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 
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Large Bold Faced Type—Black 
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Black Imitation Leather 
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“The Sacrifice We Offer,” by Rev. 
Hubert McEvoy, S.J. (Desmond and 
Stapleton, Buffalo, N. Y.), furnishes an 
explanation of the Mass with photo- 
graphs. This book lightly traces the 
history of the ceremonies of the Mass, 
explains the meaning of each action, and 
gives prayers said by priest and server. 

“Stations of the Cross for Children,” 
by a Religious of the Cenacle (Paulist 
Press), is excellent for its purpose. The 
prayers are short, simple, and instruc- 
tive. A picture of each Station is found 
opposite the prayers for the Station. 
The pamphlet is well put together and 
the print is large. 

“Self-Communings of a Martyr,” by 
Rev. James Meyer, O.F.M. (Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1434 West 5lst St., 
Chicago 9, IIl.), is a 155-page book con- 
sisting of 25 lessons in Christian perfec- 
tion, written by the Venerable Paul 
Heath, the English Franciscan martyr of 
the seventeenth century, and translated 
by Father Meyer. The martyr com- 
munes with himself in an effort to cajole, 
chide, encourage or pray himself forward 
on the path of virtue and union with 
God. Also included is a sketch of the 
life of the Venerable Paul Heath. 

“Short Prayers for Busy People,” by 
Rev. Richard Ginder (Our Sunday 
Visitor Press), is a 20-page booklet con- 
taining useful prayers and a list of 
indulgenced aspirations. Prayers for 
purity, against evil thoughts, for the 
family, for friends, are included. 

“Life and Look Show Us Commun- 
ism” (The Queen’s Work), is a reprint 
of two articles on Communism which 
appeared originally in “Life” and 
“Look” magazines. The article in 
“Life” was entitled “Portrait of an 
American Communist” and was written 
by John McPartland; the article in 
“Look” was written by Dorothy 
Thompson and was entitled ““Does Com- 
munism Threaten Christianity?” : 

Francis F. Ryan, C.S.P. 











